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| PREAMBLE 


of the Industrial Workers of the World 











The working class and the employing class have nothing in 
common. There can be no peace as long as hunger and want are 
found among millions of the working people and the few, who 
make up the employing class, have all the good things of life. 


Between these two classes a struggle must go on until the 
workers of the world organize as a class, take possession of the 
earth and the machinery of production, and abolish the wage 
system. 


We find that the centering of the management of industries 
into fewer and fewer hands makes the trade unions unable to cope 
with the ever growing power of the employing class. The trade 
unions foster a state of affairs which allows one set of workers to 
be pitted against another set of workers in the same industry, 
thereby helping to defeat one another in wage wars. Moreover, 
the trade unions aid the employing class to mislead the workers 
into the belief that the working class have interests in common 
with their employers. 


These conditions can be changed and the interest of the work- 
ing class upheld only by an organization formed in such a way 
that all its members in any one industry, or in all industries if ne- 
cessary, cease work whenever a strike or lockout is on in any 
department thereof, thus making an injury to one an injury to all. 


Instead of the conservative motto, “‘A fair day’s wage for a fair 
day’s work,” we must inscribe on our banner the revolutionary 
watchword, “Abolition of the wage system.” 


It is the historic mission of the working class to do away with 
capitalism. The army of production must be organized, not only 
for the everyday struggle with capitalists, but also to carry on 
production when capitalism shall have been overthrown. By or- 
ganizing industrially we are forming the structure of the new 
society within the shell of the old. 
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The Peace Treaty - the Working Class 


N this issue we are giving a brief résumé 

] of the provisions of the Peace Treaty in 

regard to the working class. This ré- 
sumé contains everything that is essential 
for us to know. The articles excluded do 
not affect the object aimed at by the creat- 
ors of these provisions. 

‘“‘Words are made to mask the thoughts” 
a world-renowned diplomat once said. This 
applies to the fullest extent to the peace 
treaty in general and to the “labor” pro- 
visions in particular. We all know the 
caliber of the men gathered at the peace 
table and we know who were their backers. 
We all know that what they most hate and 
fear is the advancing proletariat, and that 
all their efforts naturally would be directed 
towards retarding and checking that ad- 
vance. Those who can “read between the 
lines” will readily see that sinister purposes 
are sticking out like the quills of a porcu- 
pine all thru the well turned “humanita- 
rian,” justice-oozing phrases. 

He who is able to read between the lines 
will readily see that “The General Con- 
ference” and “The International Labor Of- 
fice’? are to be the iron heel by which the 
capitalist rulers of the world are going to 
try to stamp out workingclass-protest 
against the unbearable conditions which 
the rulers may see fit to impose. This Con- 
ference and this Labor Office are intended 
to fill the same function against the work- 
ers as the International Military Police is 
to fill against the nations. Their real func- 
tions will be to find the way and means of 
imposing and enforcing the will of the 
master class. It is going to be the club 
with which they hope to put an end to 
working class revolution and stop the fur- 
ther progress of the workers towards mas- 
tery of their own destiny and of the world 
in general. While we workers are dabbl- 
ing in all sorts of international programs 
and organization, the master class has act- 
ed and formed an opposing force, iron- 


bound to the all-powerful “League of Na- 
tions” and backed by all the resources of 
the League. Suppression of workers revolts 
on the political or economic field no longer 
will be the nefarious business of local and 
national governments; it will be the ne- 
farious business of The League of Nations. 
This League proposes to rivet the iron col- 
lar of wage slavery for all times round the 
neck of the workers. 


The first paramount and fundamental 
fact pervading these “‘labor’” regulations is 
that they dovetail in and form an ideolog- 
ically organic part of the whole peace trea- 
ty. The peace treaty is based on and aimed 
at the solidifying of world capitalism for a 
permanent existence, and in consonance 
herewith the “labor” regulations provide 
hard and terrible rules (between the lines) 
for stopping the flight from wage slavery 
and making it permanent, as a ncessary 
foundation of capitalism. 

No worker with experience and common 
sense will for a moment be deluded by the 
olive branch extended to us in the pre- 
amble. We know the master class are 
murderers and robbers, and that this pre- 
amble is nothing but misuse of the white 
flag of truce. If you hung a beautifully 
lettered copy of “Pater Noster’ and “‘Ave 
Maria” round a tiger’s neck and then let 
him loose among people, nobody would be 
fooled into believing that the tiger had 
turned religious and quit murdering. We 
know he cannot change his nature. The 
master class has the tiger’s spirit. We 
know he cannot change and will not change 
its nature. 


A glance at its program will bear out 
this statement. 


At a time when large bodies of workers’ 
have already secured the 44-hour week and 
some of them the six-hour day, at a time 
when nearly the whole working class of the 
world is centering itself upon a six-hour 
day, when nobody is any longer satisfied 
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with the 48-hour week, the League of Na- 
tion is going to try enforce a 48-hour week, 
“with due exceptions,” of course. 

The rest of the points would have looked 
well as a confession of capitalist crimes of 
20-30-40 years ago, but nowadays the work- 
ers have already taken or are about to take, 
thru their organizations, the things enu- 
merated and much more besides. The pro- 
gram of the International Labor Office 
therefore seems to merely call a halt to the 
further progress of the workers and lock- 
ing it there permanently. It is another 
case of political institutions merely record- 
ing the gains of the workers organizations 
in the form of a law years behind, thereby 
trying to retard further progress. 

The main business of the office in ques- 
tion seems to be to gather and tabulate in- 
formation about the workers. The Capital- 
istic League of Nations needs such informa- 
tion, in order to be able to step in and take 
control in due time. 

We have every occasion to fear the new 


“General Conference” and “The Interna- 
tional Labor Office.” Epidemics of perse- 
cution against workers shall no doubt be 
traced to its activity in the near future. It 
is going to assume the right to govern the 
workers industrially, thereby depriving 
them of the right to govern themselves. 

But this advantage it will have, in spite 
of everything that it may do, that it will de- 
velop international organization and make 
available much statistics that we will need 
when we set about taking over the indust- 
ries on an international basis thru our in- 
dustrial organization. Of the final outcome 
there can be no doubt. We bear within us 
the living life of the future, while the 
league of Nations and the International 
Labor Office are only the armed bandits 
holding us up. Banditry can only retard 
for a while. It cannot permanently stop 
progress. 

Capitalism is bound to fall, and Indust- 
rial Communism is bound to become its suc- 
cessor. 


The I. W. W. Prisoners 


IGH summer is here. The sun shines 
H as it always has done, the trees are 
green, the lawns are velvety, the flow- 
ers bloom, the birds sing and nest, and life 
is pulsating as it has ever done, but buried 
behind the prison walls of Leavenworth 
and a dozen other prisons several hundreds 
of I. W. W. prisoners and others who fought 
for truth and justice and for a square deal 
to the workers are pining away in living 
death. 

About 90 of them would now be out on 
bail, if their fellow workers could procure 
the money with which to bail them out. 
But the bail runs into. the million, and we 
have not got it. So there the majority of 
them are, shut up in prison when they 
could have been out. Talk about equality 
before the law! There is no such a thing. 
Had they been rich, or were we rich, none 
of them would now in jail. As long as the 
price of freedom is property or money 
there can be no equality before the law. 
Our friends are actually in prison for being 
poor and for having none but poor friends. 

Nearly a dozen we have succeeded in 
getting released on bail. Fellow Workers 
and Friends, whether members or not! 
Keep up the good work of sending in your 
liberty bonds to The General Defense Com- 
mittee or placing your cash and your real 
estate at their disposition. Let them not 


loose faith in their fellow men. Let us 


show them that mankind is not all bad, 
that human solidarity is not a mere phrase! 


If you can do nothing yourself, speak to 
your friends. 

We are still to weak in organization to 
make our will felt against the will of the 
ruling class. The good services of the mass 
of the workers is being diverted thru the 
efforts of our enemies. But in the final 
settlement of the world’s affairs it will be 
organization that wields the power. There- 
fore, whether you can help with money or 
not, keep on building up our organization. 
Until that is done our Fellow Workers will 
continue to be sent to jail, and perhaps 
your turn is next. 

Whatever you do, do it now. 





Political Socialism will soon have a test in 
Sweden. As a result of the “constitutional revo- 
lution” of some months ago suffrage is unrestricted 
for both men and women of voting age. As a re- 
sult the socialdemocrats are now to become the 
largest party even in the upper house of the riksdag, 
though they will not have an absolute majority. In 
the city government of Stockholm they are in ab- 
solute majority. We know that they can do little 
beyond running society along the old lines. They 
can neither abolish private ownership nor wage 
slavery. To do that requires industrial organization. 





Since the parlamentarian syndicalists of Norway 
began to approach a more conservative position 
in various matters the Norwegian Syndicalist Fe- 
deration, with a program similar to that of the I. 
W. W. has taken on new life. They are’ issuing 
a paper, called ‘‘Alarm,’ .ssued in Christiania. 
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Bomb Plots 


INCE our last issue there have been 
S two countrywide “bombplots.” The 
first plot consisted in mailing some 
30 bombs in packages to capitalists, officials 
and politicians. In the second case a dif- 
ferent kind of bomb is said to have been 
exploded in at least 8 different cities of the 
East, with apparent intention of “getting” 
a number of politicians who have had some- 
thing to do with restrictive legislation 
against foreigners. 

The intended “victims” would, roughly 
estimated, have numbered from 40 to 50, 
but, wonderfully to speak, not one of them 
was injured. On the other hand a few out- 
siders are said to have been killed by the 
last plot, while in the mail plot a negro 
maid is said to have been injured. 


Plenty of persons have been arrested, 
one of them by the name of Johnson, who 
is falsely said to be an I. W. W. leader in 
Pittsburgh. 

This does not prevent the kept press from 
howling “Crucify the I. W. W.” 

Considering the heineousness of the 
crime, there is a remarkable lack of indig- 
nation in the press. It seems the “plots” 
are so thin that even the most trained liars 
of the kept press despair of being able to 
silence the popular conclusion, that both 
plots are capitalistic frame-ups, staged as 
a background for the repressive laws 
against modern labor organizations, de- 
voutly desired by the master class. It is well 
to note that the papers in the very same 
breath announced that the most drastic 
anti-foreigner laws were to be enacted by 
congress. 

In pondering over the possible source of 
these plots, we have come to the conclusion 
that they originally hail from the profiteer- 
ing capitalist class, that the same “pat- 
riotic,” 100 per cent American leagues who 
are adherents of tarring and feathering, 
and lynching, and arresting, and persecut- 
ing I. W. W. men, of murdering them as in 
Everett, Wash., of raiding their halls with- 
out police authority, as in Bedford and 
Springfield, Mass. and in Pittsburgh, Pa., 
of making nightly raids without warrants 
in the rooms of members of the I. W. W., 
have been the real executors of the plots. 

There is nothing about either of them 
that indicates that they would be the job 
of any organization of workingmen like the 
I. W. W. Of course some wretch in work- 
ing clothes may have been a hypnotized or 
hired tool of the instigators, but the two 
jobs bear all the earmarks of coming, the 
first one from an engineer’s or chemist’s 
office, while the choice of victims in the 


latter points to a lawyer’s office. Of the 
victims enumerated in the second plot this 
editorial office had never heard of anybody 
but the new attorney general. I doubt that 
any of our readers had heard of more than 
one or two of them. To connect them upon 
a common principle would require a law- 
yer, specializing on a certain line. 

We are confident that the tracks will lead 
to some of the “patriotic” leagues or to 
the “Knights of Columbus” who have come 
forward as the bitterest enemies of the I. 
W. W. and other radical organizations, act- 
ing in conjunction with law makers who 
want to rush through laws curtailing the 
liberties of the people without too much 
critical opposition. 

Not many months ago members of the 
I. W. W. here in Chicago were approached 
by law makers from Washington who need- 
ed some bloodcurling unemployed demon- 
strations to serve as a background for the 
so-called Kelly bill. This bill provided for 
an appropriation of 500,000,000 dollars to 
buy land for soldiers or something similar. 
If politicians are able to seek to arrange 
such ghastly affairs in one case, why not in 
the other case. 


They may have found some half-witted 
“revolutionists’” whom they ensnared for 
the purpose of making them scape-goats, 
like the ‘“‘anarchist squad” of New York 
did some years ago, when a bomb was plac- 
ed in a fashionable church; but that will no 
longer mislead thinking people as to who 
are the real criminals. 

As far as the I. W. W. is concerned, our 
program is to organize the workers into 
industrial unions. We are distinctly non- 
political and take practically no interest in 
the doings of politicians. We could not 
build industrial unions by throwing bombs. 
We have everything to lose and nothing to 
gain by such tactics. The only kind of dy- 
namite we use is of the intellectual kind, 
speeches, books and papers and that “‘dyna- 
mite” we are using only on the minds of 
bona-fide wage workers, as our daily act- 
ivities so well prove. 





In Spain the One Big Union idea is forging ahead 
at an unprecedented rate. An industrial union is 
there called a “sindicato unico’? and comprises all 
the members of a certain industry. Particularly 
in and around Barcelona the industrially organized 
workers have control. 





The syndicalist unions of Italy with over 125,000 
members held 20 big massmeetings in the big in- 
dustrial centers of Italy on May Day. 
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Emigration 


HILE strenuous efforts are being 

made by the “patriotic leagues” to 

have congress adopt the most drastic 
laws in regard to immigration, so as ex- 
clude all undesirables, i. e. all that could 
possibly be suspected of sympathies with 
the I. W. W., the unprecedented emigration 
from the U. S. seems to have created con- 
sternation in certain quarters. In spite of 
the bad conditions existing in Europe every 
liner is literally swamped with returning 
foreigners. It seems that the treatment 
accorded non-citizens during the last couple 
of years has caused them ‘to make up their 
mind to shake off the blessings of American 
democracy en masse. There are about 
1314 million foreign born in this country, 
and it is estimated that from 5 to 10 mil- 
lions of these will leave as soon as oppor- 
tunity offers itself. In the meantime but 
few immigrants of the working class are 
coming in. 

This state of affairs has caused one of 
the “patriotic” leagues, “The Inter-racial 
Courcil,” of which ex-president Taft is a 
prominent member, to run a half-page ad- 
vertisement in all the bourgeois foreign lan- 
guage newspapers, depicting truly the hor- 
rible state of affairs of Europe and painting 
in roseate hues the conditions in this coun- 
try, pleading with the foreign workers to 
stay here and build homes and become 
“americanized.”’ 

These millions of foreigners are the ones 
that have done most of the ‘“‘plain” work, 
with pick and shovel, with hammer and 
sledge and saw, and with tools generally. 
They are the ones that have created the 
biggest share of the wealth and done the 
hardest labor. They were bullied by pro- 
fiteers and ‘“‘patriots’”’ during the war, un- 
til their hearts were filled with resentment 
that will last them for some years to come. 
The reader no doubt still remembers that 
mass meetings of foreigners were held in 
several of the Western cities, attended by 
thousands. They adopted resolutions de- 
manding investigation of the persecution 
practised against them, they asked that 
they either be given work or be deported, 
or that the borders be opened to them so 
they could get away. 

Is it possible that the capitalists are be- 
ginning to see that they were about to kill 
the goose that lays the golden egg? Where 
were profits to come from if labor ceased? 

Of course there is a large body of white 
Americans to draw from, but they do not 
relish the work that foreigners generally 
do. And if they do take it up they demand 
conditions that the foreigner never dreamt 


of. The white American, as a rule, wants 
to make money easy, and not as a laborer. 
Should the exodus continue, in spite of all 
the obstacles put in the way of emigration 
and in spite of the heavy toll on the pocket- 
book to which they are now subjected be- 
fore getting their clearance papers, it 
would mean that the negro would en masse 
immigrate into the industrial districts. But 
the capitalists do not relish this idea. The 
negro is not what he used to be. He is 
getting knowledge and education and he 
demands the same wages as the white man. 
In a few short years he will be able to as- 
sert himself as well as the white man, hav- 
ing the additional advantage of American 
citizenship and a knowledge of the English 
language. 

Then there is the alternative of import- 
ing orientals, to which there is widespread 
opposition. But even the Chinaman is not 
the same as in the good old days. He is 
waking up. He has shaken off autocracy 
and is becoming independent. 

The insulting and unscrupulous hoggish- 
ness of the profiteer and professional pat- 
riot is getting him into trouble. 


During the war he herded the foreigners 
together in the shipyards and ammunition 
plants, almost forced him on pain of arrest 
and discharge to listen to “patriotic” 
speeches, and intimidated him into ab- 
juring the flag of his own country twice a 
week. The foreigners submitted to these 
international improprieties for fear of 
trouble, but to wipe out the ingult, they are 
now taking advantage of the first chance 
to leave the country where they had to suf- 
fer these indignities, to which no American 
citizen would submit if in a foreign country. 

The situation reminds us of the Chinese 
woman whose husband and son had been 
eaten by a tiger around their hut in the 
wilderness. She was aked why she did not 
come down to the plains to the other peo- 
ple. “No,” she answered, “it is better to 
share the wilderness with a maneating tiger 
than to live under a government that op- 
presses the people.” 

The invitation to stay has not been sent 
to the I. W. W. press for publication, so we 
surmise that the agricultural workers, con- 
struction workers, lumber workers, miners, 
marine transport workers, textile workers, 
machinists, rubber workers, domestic work- 
ers, etc. of which the I. W. W. mainly con- 
sists, are invited to leave. 


If you were all to leave at once, there 
surely would be something doing out West 
or rather, there would be—nothing doing. 
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Legal Persecution Starts In the West 


N the weekly papers of the I. W. W., in 
English as well as in foreign languages, 
we have already given the details of 

the legal persecution started against mem- 
bers of the I. W. W. in the states of Wash- 
ington and California. 

In Seattle, Wash., 31 members of the I. 
W. W. were held under the “criminal anar- 
chy” law, for their participation in the gen- 
eral strike in Seattle last winter. The first 
case came to trial about the middle of May. 
James Bruce, an I. W. W. man, was the de- 
fendant. The trial lasted until June 5, 
when the jury brought in its verdict of “not 
guilty.”” The whole thing might be charac- 
terized as malicious abuse of the machinery 
of justice by the persecution. Everyone in 
Seattle, and in the Northwest gen ally, 
knows full well that the activities of the 
I. W. W. can not possibly be classed under 
the provisions of the “criminal anarch'st” 
law. The persecution also knew it, for tie 
prosecuting attorney blandly admitted that 
he had no case against James Bruce. This, 
however, did not prevent the prosecution 
from putting him to trial, trifling with the 
court, with the people in general, with the 
public funds, with law and justice and in- 
juring the defendant. 


Who pays the acquitted defendant for 
his suffering, his loss of time and all the 
upleasantness a prisoner has to go thru 
while awaiting trial and during the trial? 
Who pays his expenses? How long shall 
the people allow the capitalist interests of 
the country to abuse its institutions and 
turn them into auxiliary agencies of their 
mad rush for profits and in their attempt 
to entrench capitalism. 

Late information from Seattle tells us 
that the balance of the cases will be ‘drop- 
ped by the prosecution, but even if such be 
the case, we do not feel that justice has 
been done. 

First there should be due and sufficient 
reparation to each and everyone of the 
accused for this manifest frame-up against 
them. Then the moving factors behind this 
trifling with justice should themselves be 
brought before the bar of justice and duly 
punished for abuse of their official position 
in running the errands of one set of citizens 
against another set, merely to serve the 
selfish material interests of the former set. 

We know this will not happen until the 
workers are organized so strongly that 
they can take over society in all its branches 
but then the punishment will have to come, 
in one form or another, to restore the spiri- 
tual equilibrium, without which life is bur- 
densome. Unpunished crimes will continue 


to press on the minds of men, until just re- 
taliation is meted out. 

It might be well for those concerned to 
consider this. 

In San Francisco, Calif., the police, al- 
ways subservient to the master class, are 
now hounding the I. W. W.’s in every con- 
ceivable manner and arresting them with 
the pretended expectation of convicting 
them of breaking the new anti-syndicalist 
law. Both we and they know very well 
that the activities of the I. W. W. do not 
come under that law of the state of Califor- 
nia. The object here, as well as in Wash- 
ington, is to take advantage of the law to 
the fullest possible extent, in order to 
counteract the work of the I. W. W. Men 
are held in prison for default of bail, they 
are put to suffering, expense and trouble, 
and the object sought is attained. Those 
in power only grin at our protests. We are 
a weak to bring them to justice, they well 

now. 


The first case is against Emanuel Levin, 
the manager of the Peoples Institute of San 
Francisco. He is out on bail, and they are 
going to make a test-case out of his case. 
Of course it must end in acquittal. We are 
powerless to stop this kind of juridical vivi- 
section on our membership. To the police 
and the capitalists our sufferings and dis- 
tress are keen sport, much like a pigeon- 
shoot or a fox-hunt. 

Retribution for this injustice may not be 
speedy, but, remember there is a Nemesis. 
Without fail the guilty ones shall some day 
pay the penalty for their cruel sport. 

In the mean time our membership is in- 
creasing by leaps and bounds both in Cali- 
fornia and in Washington. Continued and 
tireless efforts at organization is the only 
means by which we shall finally free our- 
selves from this abject slavery and become 
independent men instead of hunted ani- 
mals. 





The Swedish syndicalist movement held their 
congress during Easter week. Their growth is 
steady. From 15,000 in January 1918 they in- 
creased to 20,000 in January 1919 and at the time 
of the congress they were about 23,000. Their paper 
“Syndikalisten” (Address: Grebro, Sweden), is is- 
sued twice a week. The unions are industrial in form 
and comprise mainly the same kind of workers as 
the I. W. W. in this country. 





2,500 military prisoners at Fort Leavenworth 
recently went on strike in protest against brutal 
treatment. They refuse to work until a guard who 
shot a prisoner is punished. 








UCH of the persecution against the I. 

W. W. is entirely artificial. It is got- 

ten up for the purpose of diverting 

attention from other questions which the 

master class does not want to have discus- 

sed. One of the most important things for 

our enemies is to constantly raise questions 

that will prevent the main question from 
getting the floor. 

The main question is, of course, the ques- 
tion of private property, the question of 
how the affairs of mankind should best be 
ordered for the benefit of all. But this ques- 
tion is tabooed. The papers and periodicals 
are filled with everything except that which 
is of real importance. They are filled with 
love stories and scandal, society notes and 
sporting notes, but hardly ever will you find 
the important secrets of the industrial world 
discussed. This applies to normal times. 

At the present abnormal stage there are 
other additional questions that are to be 
kept out of the public mind, for instance 
what was done with the billions of dollars 
spent for war purposes, the secret plans of 
the capitalists in regard to the future, etc. 
These and hundreds of other equally im- 
pertinent questions are pressing for a hear- 
ing and are creeping through in every place 
much as a winterstorm is pressing thru the 
cracks and knot holes in a tumble-down 
old shack. To keep these questions down 
the comparatively insignificant I. W. W. 
has been selected as the proper thing for 
the unthinking mass to center its attention 
upon. To keep the mass from being too in- 
quisitive on other subjects, they are daily 
being excited with hairraising tales about 
the I. W. W. Riots and bomb plots are be- 
ing arranged for the purpose, and in their 
desperateness to keep the great, big scan- 
dal down, the capitalist class is even draw- 
ing on the future. Already now, June 13,they 
are “discovering” a network of bémb plots 
for July 4. In this manner it is hoped to 
keep the popular mind so busy and so 
confused that people will not get a spare 
minute for independent thinking or for an 
orderly attempt to put two and two toge- 
ther. All the while the tracks of old evil- 
doing are being covered up and new devil- 
try is being planned and perpetrated. The 
mob is given the small questions to exercise 
their minds on, while the great manipula- 
tors are handling the bigger and more im- 
portant questions, which are not even hint- 


ed at. The capitalist class and their go- 


vernment are not telling the people what 
they really are doing. They are instead 
amusing the rabble with cock and bull 
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Fooling the Public 


stories of things that are of little import- 
ance. To use an illustration. If you should 
accidentally dropinon a gathering presided 
over by Morgan or Vanderlip or Rockefel- 
ler, they would immediately stop discus- 
sing the question in hand and turn to the 
discussion of yachting and golfing or some- 
thing of that kind. If you go away with 
the impression that “there is nothing do- 
ing,” you simply show that you are foolish. 
As soon as you are safely outside the door, 
these gentlemen will take up the thread of 
discussing the items of the peace treaty 
that they got in advance of congress. They 
will go through it point by point to see how 
their bond affairs should be adjusted to 
make the biggest profit, before the sheep 
are let in to be shorn. 

For this reason the intelligent working- 
man should never allow himself to be car- 
ried away by newspaper headings or front 
page articles in the kept press. That page 
is there only to mislead and divert attention 
from the real thing. 

There is just one question of paramount 
importance today for the workers, and that 
is how we shall be able to wipe out wage 
slavery. All other questions are of no im- 
portance to us. It is a question of life or 
death for us. 


Supposing you fell over board at sea dur- 
ing a dark night. You might have had 
dozens of different matters in your mind 
which you thought were very important. 
But immediately as you lose your footing 
on the deck, all these questions cease to be 
of any importance to you. There is just 
one question for you now, and that is to 
save your life, and until you are saved, no 
other question deserves or will have your 
attention. That is exactly the position of 
the workingclass today. We have fallen 
overboard into the black depth of slavery. 
Our very life as a class is in danger. For 
that reason we should drop everything else 
and concentrate our attention on industrial 
organization. That is the life buoy which 
is going to keep us afloat until we are safely 
landed in the new society. 





Thirty-two million people have died from starv- 
ation and resulting diseases in India during the 
last year. 150 million people are living skeletons. 
This is information sent out by a Canadian bank 
president, who is at the head of the relief move- 
ment. The English censors have tried to suppress 
this information. To shield their exploitation, their 
greed and their mismanagement, the English hypo- 
crits are stopping the relief work. 
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The Mooney General Strike and the I. W. W. 


S WILL be remembered the Mooney 
Conference in Chicago in the middle 


of January decided to send a commit-. 


tee of five to Washington to plead for a 
new trial for Mooney. We do not know the 
result of the work of this committee. As 
an alternative it was decided to start a re- 
ferendum for a General Strike on July 4th, 
in case Mooney were not then liberated. 

The voting on this proposition appears to 
be going on, but the result so far has not 
been made public. The Mooney Defense 
Committee has been promised that a reso- 
lution will be introduced at the A. F. of L. 
convention now sitting in Atlantic City, de- 
manding a new trial, but the outcome of 
the whole matter seems to depend on de- 
velopments during the next few weeks. 

At the Mooney conference in Chicago I. 
W. W. and Socialist elements were repudi- 
ated. The majority of the delegates were 
A. F. of L. and seemed to insist on making 
ita pure A. F. of L. affair. This, however, 
did not seem to be endorsed by all parts of 
the A. F. of L. From Seattle comes the 
news that the Joint I. W. W. locals of that 
‘city are in cooperation with the A. F. of L. 
elements in a plan to include the demand 
for freedom of all class war prisoners in the 
demands of the eventual general strike on 
July 4. 

The following is a circular letter on the 
subject, sent out by The Joint I W. W. 
Locals of Seattle: 

Seattle, Wash., May, 29, 1919 
From the Joint Branches of the 
I. W. W., Seattle, Wash. 
Fellow Workers: 

At the general convention of the I. W. 
W. just closed in Chicago, Ill., it was de- 
cided to refertothe various industrial unions 
and branches of the I. W. W. the matter of 
securing the co-operation of different labor 
bodies in their respective localities, with 
the object of incorporation in the fourth of 
July Mooney strike plans, demands for the 
release of all industrial and political prison- 
ers and conscientious objectors. 

The members of the I. W. W. have al- 
ways realized their obligation to partici- 
pate in any strike designed to promote the 
interest of any section of the working class, 
regardless of tactical differences of opinion 
and disagreement as to the ultimate goal to 
be attained. But we consider the Mooney 
case, as well as the case of the other labor 
prisoners to constitute an affront and a 
1 challenge to all of the working class, and 
we deem it necessary to take a united stand 
on July 4 for the unconditional release of 
all labor prisoners. 

As this is a matter of vital importance 


to all labor bodies, no organization can af- 
ford to disregard the ruthless imprisonment 
of any members of the labor movement who 
attempt to function in a progressive man- 
ner. 

Trusting that you will receive this in a 
spirit of working class solidarity, and as- 
suring you of our determination to make 
July 4, 1919, a day of independence for 
American Labor, we are, 

Yours for Industrial Freedom, 
Publicity Committee, 
Seattle Joint Branches, I. W. W., 
Seattle, Wash., P. O. Box 365. 
(Seal) 

The situation requires the wide-awake- 
ness of all our members. It would be a 
shame to stir up the whole working class 
of this country to general strike for de- 
manding the freedom of merely one man, 
where there are hundreds in jail who are 
equally deserving of the moral support of 
all the workers. We do not think the work- 
ers of America would stand for any such 


action, whatever some of the leaders might 
do. 


Now is the time to get busy along the 
lines proposed by our Fellow Workers in 


Seattle. We owe it to ourselves and to our 
Fellow Workers in prison. 





To Our Distributors 


E call your attention to the large ap- 
W parent defiicit of the One Big Union 

Monthly. This is not the editor’s nor 
the business manager’s fault. Our magazine 
has increased its circulation 125% in five 
months, and it should not only pay for it- 
self, but leave a surplus to cover the cost of 
the sabotage practised on us by the Post 
Office and the express companies. The fault 
is yours. You are not paying up fast 
enough. As you know the organization is 
broke, and cannot give you credit. If you 
do not remit promptly what you owe, it is 
possible that we would have to suspend 
publication. It would be best for us if you 
would send in cash with your order but at 
all events you must pay immediately upon 
receipt of the books. Under no circum- 
stances should you allow your bill to run 


over for weeks and months. If you do, you 
are injuring the organization. Secretaries 
of industrial unions and branches as well 
as other agents please take notice. Pay up 
immediately in full and keep account paid 
up. 








Fiendish Persecution In 
Kansas 


6 hae following Associated Press Des- . 


patch tells an unequalled story of 

fiendish persecution and prostitution 
of law and justice to the rich, in particular 
The Standard Oil Co.: 

“Wichita, Kas., June 9.—Members of the 
group of Industrial Workers of the World, 
who have been in jail here for more than 
a year awaiting trial, and who on Satur- 
day succeeded in having the indictments 
pending against them in federal court 
quashed, were reindicted immediately by a 
special grand jury on charges of conspiracy 
against the government. 

The group contains fifty-two members, 
most of whom were arrested in the oil fields 
of Kansas and Oklahoma. 

The new indictment also is against the 
entire I. W. W. organization and contains 
four counts. Forceful resistance to all laws 
of the United States and attempted over- 
throwing of all authority constitute the 
conspiracy charge. The entire I. W. W. 
organization will be tried under the indict- 
ment during the September term of federal 
court here.” 

These men have first been held without 
trial since November and December, 1917, 
making about 19 months in all. They were 
so maltreated in prison that one of them 
died, and several are ruined for life. They 
were only a group of poor workers in the 
oil fields of The Standard Oil Co. The first 
charge against them being thrown out of 
court, they are now rearrested on the 
charge of forceful resistance to the laws of 
the United States and conspiracy to over- 
throw all authority. There is not a man or 
woman in this country that does not agree 
with us that the charge is ridiculous. Every- 
body knows it is nothing but a frame-up of 
the most despicable kind, to keep these men 
locked up in jail indefinitely. Of course 
they will finally have to drop this charge 
like the first one. 


But “what are you going to do about it’”’ 
the Standard Oil Co., and its tools chuckle. 
They openly laugh at our distress and revel 
in the thought of the sufferings the prison- 
ers and we their Fellow Workers have to 
go thru. It is their only way of answering 
our arguments. This is exactly the way 
revolutions came about in other countries, 
now and in the past. Some day these very 
men in prison will sit as judges over the 
men now tormenting them nigh unto death. 
The people of the country will wake up 
some day and realize that they have allow- 
ed liberty to slip away from them. 
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The Caged Sea-Lion 
By ROBERTA BRUNER 


HERE is an artificial lake in one of 
Minnesota’s beautiful parks, in which 
an old sea lion is kept, a prisoner. To 

further his captivity he is enclosed in a 
small cage made of chicken wire. The 
magnificent old beast has not let his fifty 
square feet of fresh water kill the spirit 
he acquired in the great salt sea. Without 
rest or pause he swims round and round 
with head poised high in the air, and at 
intervals he gives a loud cry, telling of this 
outrage done to him. No submission can 
be gained from him. His voice will not be 
silenced. 

He is like the class-conscious agitator of 
the I. W. W. who ever goes out and cries 
his discontent. He is a slave and knows it 
and, like the old sea lion, he never rests. 

Occasionally the old sea-lion, growing 
wilder with his mad desire for freedom, 
beats the water into foam but in his cage 
there are none to hear him. Even that does 
not.quiet him. On he swims, crying louder 
and louder. 

And it also happens that the militant 
agitator sometimes finds himself in the soli- 
tude of deaf ears who hear not the cry of 
industrial unionism. Neither is he dis- 
couraged but he goes on attempting to 
break dreary, stubborn deafness. 

Here the parallel ends for the brave, 
sick, imprisoned sea-lion, lacking the intel- 
ligence of man lashes himself into vain 
fury. The agitator, having that intel- 
ligence, stops not with those who hear, 
pointing out the avenue of escape and the 
method of abolishing the cage which holds 
the working class in bondage. 

But still—what about those wage-slaves 
who show less spirit, and less intelligence 
than the discontented lion—settling down 
to eternal wage-slavery and never even 
voicing any discontent but always licking 
the hand that’s enslaving and robbing 
them ? 

Onward then, with education and organ- 
ization which will bring us emancipation 
from capitalist control! 





The war was supposed to be fought in order to 
liberate the small nations. The Irish and the Boers 
are taking this seriously, but the English masters 
did not seem to have meant it that way. 





The Irish fought bravely to conquer the boers. 
The Irish under the control of the Catholic Church 
are also fighting the I. W. W. rather bravely in 
this country. Such actions tend to lessen people’s 
sympathy for their own struggle from freedom 
from English rule. 
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The General Strike In Canada 


champions of the “One Big Union” 
have been forced into the necessity of 
testing their strength through a general 
strike of the larger part of the country. 
The ostensible cause of the strike was 
the demand of the workers in the metal 
trades’ for increased pay and for collective 
bargaining in the city of Winnipeg. This 
strike started on May 15th. 
In a brief time it was found necessary 
to call out all the workers of Winnipeg in 
support of the strikers. 


This was done so succcessfully that the 
strike committee was in complete control 
of the city, even the police and the muni- 
cipal employees joining the strikers. 


The employers, backed by a government 
hostile to the One Big Union movement re- 
fused to back down. It was plain from the 
start that the affair was something more 
than a common scrap over small differences 
between workers and their employers. 
Everybody feels and knows that it is a 
general muster of the two opposing world 
forces of today preparatory to the final 
battle. 


The strike soon spread westward and 
eastward until practically the whole coun- 
try is shut down. The railroad employees 
are now considering the question of joining 
the strike. 


There is a show of working class solida- 
rity hardly ever equalled, a sign of the 
times that promises well for the future. 


The strike is better understood when seen 
against the background of capitalist op- 
pression and exploitation. Never before 
has the capitalist class of any country be- 
come more shamelessly reckless than the 
Canadian capitalists at the present time. 
It looks as if they gathered all their forces 
to break the workers down and kill their 
aspirations. The cost of living was driven 
up altogether out of proportion to the 
wages, free speech, free press and free as- 
semblage were abolished, and the powers 
that be rode roughshod over the workers, 
much as they are doing here. 

This explains the ready response of the 
workers to the strike call. 

The original issue has become entirely 
submerged under the bigger question of 
which class shall rule society in the future, 
and the workers are in this manner having 
their thought molded in the forms of the 
future. 

Every strike must end some day—in 
victory—in defeat or in compromise! 


Victory in the present case would consist 


T HE industrial unionists of Canada, the 


in the taking over of the industries by the 
workers through their industrial unions. 
Shall the present situation develop along 
those lines? That is a question which we 
will not undertake to answer. 


The failure of the A. F. of L. to support 
the movement would tend to minimize such 
chances. 


But no matter how it ends, the strike 
will be a great gain. It is to the workers 
what military training and organization is 
to the soldiers. The workers will come out 
of it with a schooling and a training which 
makes them twice as fit for the big battle 
of the future. 


All hail to our brave Fellow Workers 
of Canada. 





STANDARD OIL “JUSTICE” 

Arrested without a warrant; held without indict- 
ment for seven months; kept in prison without trial 
for a year and a half; framed up by an ex-convict 
placed in his cell by the oil company as a stool- 
pigeon; re-arraigned immediately on a new warrant 
when the first was thrown out of court as worthless; 
prosecuted, not by the public officials supposedly 
elected for that purpose, but by expert criminal 
lawyers hired by the oil 'company—such is, in 
abstract, the experience of Charles Krieger, I.W.W. 
organizer, at the hands of Standard Oil “justice” 
in the Mid-Continental oil district of Oklahoma. 
And the foul story is not complete, as Krieger is 
still in jail and Standard Oil control is so complete 
in that district that his attorney hold out little hope 
of saving him from a long term of imprisonment for 
a deed with which he had no connection. 





The Furniture Workers of Rockford, Ill., of whom 
a part are I. W. W. members have recently fought 
out a longdrawn strike for shorter hours and higher 
pay. Solidarity was without a break, but as the 
A. F. of L. was running the affair the gain was 
not what it could have been. As it was, they cut 
the time down from a 60-hour week to a 50-hour 
week with the same total pay as before. The work- 
ers of this industry have learnt much during the 
weeks of the strike. The A. F. of L. is losing its 
hold, and the membership of Furniture Workers 
Industrial Union No. 480, I. W. W. is increasing 
steadily. 





NEW SONGS 
Some Fellow Workers are privately issuing a 
series of new songs of the right kind. The first 
one of the series “The funeral march of a Russian 
revolutionist” is now on sale at all radical book 
stores for ten cents per copy. The next song to 
be issued is “The advancing proletaire.” 
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The “Left-Wingers” and the I. W. W. 


events in the Socialist Party. The 

average S. P. man thinks that the 
world has nothing else to talk about. We 
mean the expulsion of the ‘Left Wingers” 
from the Socialist Party, 40,000 of them 
it is said, comprising the Slavic language 
federations as well as 3,000 mixed mem- 
bers in Michigan. 


The cause of expulsion was the advocacy 
of “‘mass action” and the consequent fear 
of the conservative officials of the Party 
“that the left wingers would bring them 
all in jail.”” (Perhaps also a fear that they 
would lose their jobs.) 

So there they stand, the mass actionists, 
isolated from political mass action. The 
majority of them endorse “industrial organ- 
ization,” but so far there has been no vio- 
lent rush for membership in any existing 
industrial organization nor any attempt to 
form a new body. 

Numerous left wingers are taking a 
friendly attitude towards the I. W. W., 
but it generally stops with the attitude. 
The endorsement of industrial unionism is 
more to be considered as a plank in their 
political platform. 


In view of this ‘‘endorsement” a num- 
ber of them seem to be mildly surprised 
at the I. W. W. for not doing them the 
same favor back, i. e. of endorsing Left 
Wing politics. The idea of barter and 
compromise in inherent in all political 
movements. 

This expectation of the Left Wingers 
shows that they have not studied and 
understood the I. W. W. 

Ever since 1908—that is for 11 years— 
I. W. W. has been non-political. To be- 
come a member it is not necessary to ab- 
jure politics. In fact that question is never 
raised. Members can vote for any party 
they please. But the program of the I. W. 
W. is such that it leaves no room for poli- 
tical action, and a member who has fully 
understood our philosophy is not a political 
worker. 

Our program is to create a new society 
by organizing the workers in industrial 
unions, by means of which they can take 
over production and distribution, thus 
abolishing private ownership. We have 
dropped everything else and centered our 
activity on this point. As a matter of fact 
there is no difference of opinion on that 
score in the I. W. W. 

If you go out among the agricultural 
workers, the construction workers, the 
lumber workers, the miners, the marine 
transport workers, the metal and machi- 


Ye have all heard of it. The great 


nery workers, etc., who form the majority 
of the I. W. W., you will find that they will 
not for a moment countenance political 
agitation among the members or by any of 
the representatives of the organization. 
We simply are not in that line of business. 

The 11th General Convention just clos- 
ed, again unanimously went on record en- 
dorsing this stand. We continue to be non- 
political. 

The left winger pleads in vain for a 
compromise that would let him into the 
I. W. W. on his present program of mixed 
political and industrial © “‘mass-action.” 
The only kind of mass action the I. W. W. 
endorses is industrially organized mass- 
action, as specified in its preamble and lite- 
rature. 

A considerable part of the left wingers 
are not wage workers. These we cannot 
absorb. Another large body is working in 
industries that we have not so far been 
able to organize. If they want to become 
I. W. W. members they would have to or- 
ganize unions of those industries in accord- 
ance with our program. The others would 
have to enter as individuals the unions they 
properly belong to. 

Where there is not a sufficient number 
to organize an industrial union, they can 
organize themselves into locals of the Gen- 
eral Recruiting Union of the Il. W. W. 

But in neither case could they be admit- 
ted with any understanding about endorse- 
ment of their political program. 

The left wingers are repeating the 
pretended concern of their leaders that the 
I. W. W. by excluding political activity has 
made no provision for the actual taking 
over of the industries. 

We hold on the other hand that this 
“concern” is uncalled for. We are very 
much in the same position as the chicken in 
the shell or the embryo of any animal in 
its mother’s womb. 

When the chicken is ready, on the 21st 
day, he just picks a hole in the shell by his 
own inherent power. No external help, no 
“‘nolitical action” is needed to release him. 
His own life force is sufficient. The same 
with the calf or the colt about to be born. 
When it is ready, the very bones of the 
mother relax to let it pass into independent 
life. 

So it will be with the taking over of the 
means of production. 'When the working 
class organization is ready to take over 
society, the taking over will be a perfectly 
natural process. To attempt the taking 


over before that time thru “mass action” 
would be equal to social abortion, which 
would either result in disaster or require 
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some sort of social baby incubator to raise 
the prematurely born child. 
Go ahead and organize industrially. That 


is the advice we have for the now home- 
less left winger. The “taking over” will 
take care of itself when that time comes. 


The A. F. of L. Convention 


tic City, N. J., on June 9th. This 

watering place of the rich is a place 
where the Gompers machine is in the right 
surroundings. There are no turbulent in- 
dustrial masses around to inspire the dele- 
gates to radical measures, nor is there any 
chance of unappreciative demonstrations to 
disturbe the capitalistic minds of the Gom- 
pers machine. In this setting the delegates 
may better be relied upon to steer clear of 
radicalism. 

The great question of the world to-day is 
the organization of the workers to take over 
production. The whole working class of 
this continent is stirred by the question of 
organizing industrially for that purpose. 
Large elements of the A. F. of L. are in 
sympathy with the proposition, but the 
Gompers machine is strenuously opposed 
to it. To give way to the “One Big Union” 
idea, as f. i. the Canadian workers have 
done, would in their opinion be to sur- 
render to “bolshevism,” to I. W. W. aad 
anarchy. Gompers and his machine «:re the 
last hope of the capitalist class, and never 
before has the kept press had so any 
good words to say about Gompers. 

These capitalistic delegates many again 
succeed in blocking human progress, but 
the honest and intelligent minority in the 
convention is constantly on the increase, 
and the near future may see the break-up 
of the A. F. of L. on this question. 


A telegraphic request by the “One Big 
Union” of Canada for the co-operation of 
the A. F. of L. in the general strike now in 
progress was, of course, turned down. In 
fact Gompers is reported to have gone out 
of his way to fight the Canadian workers, 
by promising his aid in trying to “round 
up the agitators” in this country supposed 
to be instigators and abettors of this strike. 

Could A. F. of L. sink lower! 


The other great question up to the con- 
vention is the question of a general strike 
this Summer for the liberation of Mooney. 
The Gompers machine seems to be hostile 
to the proposition, but interest in the strike 
is widepread in the A. F. of L. 

Last reports inform us that the strike 
proposition was voted down, the conven- 
tion contenting itself with a resolution ask- 
ing for a new trial. 

The general policy which they follow on 
every question is to resist all forms of radi- 


v HE A. F. of L. Convention met in Atlan- 


calism on every point. For them it is not 
a question: “‘Will this or that measure bene- 
fit the working class,” but “‘will it help to 
conserve Gompersism in power, will it be 
of assistance to radicalism or not.” 

The whole convention seems to be simply 
a measuring of the relative strength of the 
forces of progress and the forces sub- 
servient to the enemies of the workers. 

In close connection herewith is the ques- 
tion of Gompers’ re-election. 

Whether Gompers is re-elected or not 
makes little difference. If anything, it is 
better to have our enemies lined up as a 
separate body, distinctly hostile, than to 
have them among us. The One Big Union 
idea, propounded by the I. W. W. has taken 
firm root and is growing at a rate that ter- 
rifies our enemies. Victory shall soon be 
ours, irrespective of the doings of the capi- 
talistic Gompers machine. 





NOTICE TO CONTRIBUTORS 


As the readers and contributors will note, few 
of the contributions to the One Big Union Monthly 
touch directly on the industries. They are more 
theoretical and general in nature. Of course it 
is all right to acquire a liberal general education, 
but in these times we must concentrate our efforts 
on the kind of work that will in the shortest time 
bring the best results in the way of knowledge how 
to take over and run the industries. For this pur- 
pose there is nothing better than a description of 
the industries. Take for instance the lumber in- 
dustry. What would be needed is a survey of the 
area it covers, kind and quality of output, manner 
of working, distribution etc. 

The writer should imagine that he has been en- 
trusted with the important task of compiling the 
information necessary for the taking over of the 
industry and then go ahead and get that informa- 
tion. What is needed is a series of object lessons 
in this line covering the whole field of industry. 

Who is going to be the first one to come with 
this kind of an article? If it is of the right kind 
it is going to have the right of way over every- 
thing else on the pages of this magazine. 

As it is the articles are of pell-mell educational 
nature without any particular system. Followimg 
the advice of the editor would mean getting down 
to real systematic business. 

The Editor. 





The printing workers of Barcelona, Spain, refuse 
to print lies about the labor movement, is one of 
the news from that country. 
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Gompers and Prohibition 


prohibition,” but that would be in- 

correct. The A. F. of L. is dominat- 
ed by the Gompers machine as much as 
New York politics is dominated by Tam- 
many. And the boss of the machine is 
Gompers, and we will deal with him. 

As we have all read in the papers, Gom- 
pers and 500 of his faithful delegates took 
a day off on Saturday, June 14th, and made 
a trip to Washington to lead a monster 
anti-prohibition demonstration in favor af 
2%% beer, etc. 


This act is perhaps the most undignified 
and improper step that a representative 
labor body ever took. 


The convention has so far failed to re- 
spond to the call for any cause where the 
most sacred interests and the noblest ideals 
of the workers were involved. The Gom- 
pers machine is absolutely callous to the 
emancipation of the workers from wage 
slavery thru industrial unionism; it was 
cold as ice to the cry for solidarity coming 
from Canada; it tries to wriggle away from 
the duty of restoring to freedom one of 
their own, whom they believe to be inno- 
cent—but they devoted a day to saving 
beer, suspended the convention and travel- 
led many miles to give expression to their 
enthusiasm for the paltry question of 
booze! 


If this is not an excellent indication of 
A. F. of L. ideals we do not know what it is. 

And this they did in the name of liberty! 
Gompers pleaded for 2%% beer with the 
fervor of a 100% patriot, all the while strok- 
ing fondly a silken American flag he had 
in his hand. 

The spectacle would be disgusting no 
matter who did it, but when an alleged re- 
presentative of the workers stands up and 
publicly stultifies the class for whom he 
pretends to speak, we feel outraged. 

We repudiate your action, Mr. Gompers 
and A. F. of L. delegates. We denounce 
you as a bunch of mountebanks parading 
as the defenders of liberty. 

If liberty is what you want, why have 
you not a word to say about the hundreds 
of workers who are in the jails of the coun- 
try for no other cause than that they have 
faithfully stood by their class. But no! 
Those men you denounce, and would glad- 
ly see more of their kind go to jail. 

Judging you by your actions, we would 
say that you are nothing but the tools of 
all the enemies of the workingclass. The 
sooner the workers wake up to see the 
fraud you are perpetrating on them the 
sooner will they be free. 


W wish we could say “A. F. of L. and 


Fellow Workers of the A. F. of L.! 
you feel proud of your leaders? 


Do 





PERSECUTION OF I. W. W. 
IN KANSAS 

Not only are the Kansas authorities arbitrarily 
keeping our members in prison by the score, but 
they are arresting every I. W. W. delegate they 
can get hold of. The county jail at Belleville is 
full of I. W. W.’s. In Hutchinson there met on 
June 14th the county attorneys of 30 counties 
with federal officials to make plans for concerted 
action in connection with the threatened invasion 
of the republic blush with shame. 

The possession of literature and supplies is con- 
sidered sufficient ground for incarceration. The 
question of legality does not seem to be taken into 
consideration. 

Thus the machinery of “Justice” is being pros- 
tituted to the rich to aid them in fighting the poor 
harvest workers who struggle for better conditions. 

To fill the shortage of labor thus artificially cre- 
ated they are releasing prisoners by the hundreds 
for the duration of the harvest. 

A pretty picture of American democracy indeed! 
It is enough to make the pale ghosts of the founders 
of the republic blush with shame. 








Political democracy now exists in practically 
every country in the world. Even women have 
finally obtained full suffrage in most countries, the 
last countries being Sweden and United States. 
But that is not going to solve the world’s problem. 
It will only increase the total vote and to some 
degree change the political color of officialdom. The 
world problem is how to disestablish private control 
and ownership of the means of production and 


distribution. That can be done only by the work- 
ers themselves, through their industrial organi- 
zations. 





The fellow with political inclinations has plenty 
to choose from these days. Besides the old parties 
whose hearts have always been bleeding for labor, 
there are 7 different ways of bringing the privilege 
of citizenship to bear upon the affairs of the 
country. There are the Nonpartisan League, The 
Labor Party, Gompers’ “acid test’? politics, The 
Social Democratic League, (The right wingers), 
The Socialist Party (Moderate) and The Left Win- 
gers and finally the Socialist Labor Party. All of 
them are upbraiding the I. W. W. for not going 
into politics, and we upbraid them all for not going 
into industrial unionism. 








A. F. of L. organizers are being laughed off the 
floor when they read long telegrams from “Brother 
Gompers,” who “hopes a settlement can be made 


by April 1.” 
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The 11th Annual Convention---Last Seven Days 


By ROBERTA BRUNER 


IE last days of the great convention showed 
Te slackening of speed. The long daily ses- 

sions followed by the more intensive committee 
meetings had certainly been fatiguing—but not 
enough to abate the zeal of the delegates who never 
forgot that they were on pay from the rank and 
file. 

The matter of stamps was finally disposed of. 
It was decided to change shape, size, and color of 
due stamps. This change was necessary owing to 
the fact that many of the old supplies have fallen 
into the hands of agents-provocateurs et al, who 
do not hesitate to make capital off them. It 
was also arranged to place stamps, marked “dupli- 
cate” on the face of each stamp, in duplicate books. 
The $1 organization stamp and the $1 relief stamp 
are to be retained and two general defense stamps 
of $1 and 50 cents respectively are to be issued. 
All other general assessment stamps will be called 
in. 

The matter of placing the various Marine Trans- 
port Workers, now separately chartered, into one 
union was brought up on the convention floor; but 
feeling unable to legislate intelligently on matters 
pertaining to an industry little understood by the 
body at large, the disposition of the situation was 
left for a special conference of M. T. W., which was 
to be held in Philadelphia the latter part of May. 
No doubt the M. T. W will be able to adjudicate their 
affairs satisfactorily to all, inasmuch as all wish to be 
under one charter and all are in sympathy with the 
principles upon which the I. W. W. is founded. 

The Constitution Committee offered many changes 
to the convention. The most important perhaps per- 
taining to the regulation of organizers in conform- 
ity with Universal Delegate System and the striking 
out of all references to Recruiting Union Branch 
charters. The striking out of by-laws as such and 
incorporating the retained portions into the main 

‘ constitution was considered wise owing to the fact 
that it is difficult to have by-laws applicable to 
widely varying industrial unions. The legislating 
against any official’s holding office for more than 
one term was a splendid measure, precluding any 
chance at building up a machine with the organiza- 
tion. Many other important changes were recom- 
mended, all of which indicated the “onward 
march.” 

The Grievance Committee spent many evening 
hours in earnest session. The disposition shown by 
this body was one of fairness to all and a decided 
aversion was ever apparent toward any semblance 
of “slipping one over” on anybody. (The minutes 
of the convention and New Solidarity consider the 
report in detail.) 

The discussion of the form of defense to be 
used in the future made one of the most intensely 
interesting sessions of the convention. The chair- 
man entertained a timely suggestion that each dele- 
gate rise in response to roll-call and speak on the 


subject of defense. Men and women not gifted as 
soap-boxers became eloquent on this vital subject. 
The tide of red blood dyeing the cheeks of dele- 
gates and visitors during the speeches attested to 
the uneven heart-throbs that answered the appeals 
made for our persecuted boys. 

The speakers seemed to talk around these three 
points; legal defense, economic defense and silent 
defence. All agreed that legal defense was utterly 
lacking in justice where capital and labor were in- 
volved, being a mere capitalistic dispensation of 
favoritism. All who referred to the subject of eco- 
nomic defense knew it was a better means if it 
were possible but had to make the admission that, 
as yet, we had no general control of economic 
power. The silent defense at Sacramento has made 
a profound impression apparently on the working 
class and many favor it; but it was pointed out 
by a delegate who had been in close touch with 
the silent 44 that there was considerable doubt 
even among the silent strikers as to the wisdom of 
that course of action. After these points had been 
well covered it was continually pointed out that the 
rank and file must pass final judgement in the refe- 
rendum. 

The convention manifested a great faith in the 
workers’ direct opinion. It is theirs to decide, for 
the workers are the ones apt to be involved and 
each one of these will no doubt do what the con- 
vention did, leave it in the end to the choice of 
the boys who may actually be called to test the 
reality of facing a long term in the prisons or a 
shortened term upon the earth like that faced by 
Joe Hill. 

No industrial union seemed to be solidly for any 
one certain line of action except A. W. I. U. No. 
400, which was on record as favoring the use of 
legal defense at present for the same reason that 
we have to put up with something else equally per- 
nicious—that boss which is upon our backs. 

It was pointed out that legal defense, while being 
very expensive, was also very good propaganda. 

Some inclining to do away with the use of legal 
defense inquired as to where the money would come 
from. They sometimes expressed a fear that, in 
future, as in the past, the fundamental organiza- 
tion issues would be shoved aside for the sideissues 
of defense. 

The answers to these arguments were to the ef- 
fect that the defense funds collected had supported 
the organization during trying times; and that in 
the future the mistakes of the past would be 
avoided. 

Some opposed defense as a general organization 
matter. Some opposed huge defenses but favored 


minor cases to be legally defended. 

That lawyers were in a bourgeois conspiracy with 
prosecuting attorneys was argued by one. 

The point covered oftenest, however, it is safe 
to say, was to leave it up to the person actually 
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involved; because one often thinks that in a cer- 
tain situation, he will act in a given way—but 
will find in reality, if placed in that situation, that 
many act quite differently. And the point carrying 
most conviction perhaps was that if we refuse de- 
fense to any man who wishes it and who has worked 
for the organization—has given his all—or, if we 
should wait for an industrial revolution to take him 
out—that it would not only show ingratitude but 
would also be wrong management, inasmuch as 
many men, feeling no support from the organiza- 
tion back of them, would have less incentive to 
work. Many delegates said that personally they 
were opposed and would not use it for themselves 
but would favor it for those who wanted it. 

The outcome was, “‘Leave it to the rank and file,” 
and that outcome marked the wisdom which has 
dominated the eleventh general I. W.. W. conven- 
tion, in its entirety. 

The recommendations in regard to the general 
strike was postponed till the last day for the ob- 
vious reason that the masters might find in such 
resolutions sufficient cause for sending the ubiquit- 
ous blue coats into our midst. 

When Fellow Worker Tom Murphy began read- 
ing the final report of the Ways and’ Means Com- 
mittee the air grew tense and at the words, “that 
we go on record as standing for a general strike 
in the United States this summer for the purpose 
of freeing all class-war prisoners,’ the tenseness 
broke into applause. Once before these sober dele- 
gates had applauded—the occasion was the an- 
nouncement of the arrival of the delegate from 
the class-war prisoners at Leavenworth. These two 
occasions and the rapid fire announcements of a 
desire to federate with the I. W. W. on the part 
of the Irish transport workers, 75,000 strong, Ital- 
ians of an equal number and many South Ameri- 
can workers, taken together with the defense dis- 
cussions and the singing of ‘Hold the Fort’ at the 
final adjournment of the convention, were very 
dramatic moments and stand out clearly now that 
the convention has long been closed. But though 
the sessions are actually ended, the work of these 
men will go on for a long time to come, for the 
executions of plans here formulated will mark the 
historical progress of the working-class. A student 
of economics could have found no better school 
than this brief convention afforded, nor no better 
teachers than these sturdy men selected by the 
rank and file as representatives. May the conven- 
tion next spring be equal to this just ended, and 
may conditions be so revolutionized that the work 
of that body shall be entirely for a new society! 





THE I. W. W. ENDORSED 


The growing movement in the ranks of the W. 
I. I. U. in favor of abandoning the hope of the 
workers freeing themselves by casting ballots in 
capitalists elections is indicated in a significant in- 
cident that occurred at the semi-monthly business 
meeting of Metal -& Machinery Local 217 of the 
W. I. I. U. in Brooklyn, N. Y., on May 6, 1919. 


A resolution was presented by a group of the 
members reading in part as follows: 

“The world war has disorganized the functions 
of the political class state. The strategical posi- 
tion of labor is changed entirely. Its revolutionary 
vitality has been transferred from the political par- 
ties to the economic organizations of labor. Instead 
of fighting for seats alongside capitalist legislators, 
labor must organize on the economic field, for the 
sole purpose of establishing the Industrial Repub- 
lic. 

“The war has dissolved the multitude of work- 
ingclass factions, aspirations and conceptions, and 
laid the foundation for unified action. 

‘Taking the afore-mentioned conditions into con- 
sideration, the undersigned committee proposes the 

1. That we strike out the clause in our Pre- 
amble which calls for the manifestation of our 
revolutionary activity through a distinct polit- 
ical party of labor. 

2. That we call upon all our members to 
sever their connections with the S. L. P., S. P. 
or any other political party, as these bodies 
have outgrown their usefulness and are be- 
coming detrimental to the cause of labor. 

3. That we go on record as favoring affiliation 

with the I. W. W., as the only organization in 

the U. S. A. advocating the correct application 
of the principles of the class struggle. 

4. That our delegates to the National Con- 
vention of the W. I. I. U. be instructed to in- 
troduce a motion to that effect. 


(Signed) CARL FINKELDEY, 
WM. GRUNDMAN, 
JOHN ALEXANDER.” 
The motion was bitterly fought by the S. L. P. 
politicians but came within four votes of being 
adopted. 





A CALL TO THE SHIPBUILDERS 


The shipbuilders have played a prominent part 
in the happenings of the last two years. All capit- 
alistic elements seemed to agree that building ships, 
and building them fast, was necessary in order to 
continue their war successfully. 

Thousands and thousands of slaves were brought 
to the coast cities to build the much-needed ships, 
and those slaves, not being organized in a class- 
conscious organization, were easily exploited and 
robbed of the product of their toil. Naturally, the 
masters called them heroes, and they remained 
here as long as they remained dull, submissive 
slaves. 

As usual under such circumstances, the labor 
fakirs lended the master class a willing hand in 
keeping the workers divided against their own in- 
terest. 

But no matter what schemes the master class may 
have, the workers after having been robbed and 
exploited for a certain length of time, are due for 
an awakening. This now seems to be the case 
with the men who are building the ships on the 
Pacific coast. Of course, they are not being called 
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heroes any more, they are being called hoboes and 
slackers now. 

The workers who are building the ships are wak- 
ing up. They are beginning to realize, that their 
craft form of organization is inefficient, that their 
various different organizations are unable to cope 
with the ever growing power of the master class. 
Consequently they see a vision of the One Big 
Union. All the shipyard workers in One Big Union; 
an industrial union. A union which does not or- 
ganize along craft, but along class lines; a union 
which not only takes in the mechanics, but every 
toiler, from the office boy up to laborers, bolters up, 
riggers, fasteners, riveters, reamers, caulkers, in 
fact every one whose toil is necessary to build 
ships. 


HOW THE SUPERIOR GIRLS TAKE THE 
8-HOUR DAY 
Not long ago in Superior a member of the H. R. 
& D. W. I. U. No. 1100 I. W. W. was in a position 
where the boss evidently expected the girls to kill 
This girl 
works eleven and twelve hours for two or three 


themselves at work for a few dollars per. 


days, but one day after working eight hours she 


started for her hat. The boss said, ‘“‘Now, you can 
wash up the counters.” 


hours after this.” 


“No, I work only eight 
That is the right spirit, girls. 
Tell your boss how long you will work. Don’t ask 
him. Just quietly tell him your plans. Don’t be 
afraid you’ll be fired. Your work is what makes 


his place profitable. He needs you. Line up in 1100. 

Fellow Worker of the I. W. W., do you make it a 
point to ask the girl who serves your meals, if she 
is lined up? The Duluth and Superior boys start 
the order off by asking the girls if they are lined 
up. The result is that many places employ solid I. 
W. W. help, and the union card hangs on the wall. 
Boys, think what the hotels and restaurants will 
mean to us in the great clash and help us put 1100 
on the map in every city. 

Send into headquarters for this little card, $3.00 
per thousand and slip them under your plate every 
meal. Get busy! 

NOW! 
This place runs you! 
If you want to run this place, 
LINE UP 
NOW! 
Hotel, Restaurant and Domestic Work- 
ers Industrial Union No. 1100 





The press and public men are trying to look 
serious while discussing the question whether the 
I. W. W. is merely a symptom or the cause of all 
evil in this country. 





The people don’t rule; they only think the do. 
Big Business and High Finance are the real rulers. 


Now what is the I. W. W.? How are they organ- 
izing? What is its aims and objects? These are 
the questions being asked. 

The I. W. W. is a revolutionary working class 
organization, which recognizes that the working 
class and the employing class have nothing in com- 
mon. The ultimate aim of the I. W. W. is to 
organize the workers as a class, take possession 
of the earth and the machinery of production and 
abolish the wage system. By organizing industri- 
ally we are forming the new society within the 
shell of the old. Shipyard workers, get busy! Join 
the I. W. W.! Do it now! Send to this office for 
supplies and credentials and do your duty. 

J. VAN VEEN, 
Sec’y S. B. I. U. No. 325. Box 365, 
Seattle, Wash. 


THE DELEGATE WORKS WHEN HE EATS. 
Duluth, Minn. 

At late lunch hour we went into the Ideal Res- 
taurant and on the boss’s time talked to some of 
the girls. They are in fine spirit. One girl lined 
up, another set the date for Fellow Worker Ruus- 
enen to come back and give her a card. At the 
end of the counter the conversation took place as 
follows: 

Del.: “You have the little red card?” 

Worker: “No.” 

Del. ‘Well, why haven’t you?” 

W.. “NPG . .< Meee.” 

Del. “Now. It’s always better to be earlier.” 

W. “All right.” (And the worker borrowed a 
dollar to take out the card and pay two months’ 
dues. ) 

The proprietor’s wife, a radical, told the girls 
she’d be glad to see the union banner on the wall. 
Why? Because it’s the spirit of superior organiza- 
tion. It will be a benefit to the Ideal to have the 
union card up because of the solidarity of the 
working class. That’s what the One Big Union does. 
And then we tell the bosses where to get off. We 
take shorter hours, more pay, and come constantly 
nearer to Industrial Democracy.—Del. 90. 





’ Throughout the country a most intense persecu- 
tion of foreigners suspected of radical sympathies 
is being carried on. Recently the Swedes of Seattle 
have held great mass-meetings, adopting resolu- 
tions to have this persecution looked into. They 
have met with little encouragement from the powers 
that be. 





Press reports inform us that 70,000 workers in 
Greece have organized into unions. We shall be 
interested in the details. We hope their program 
is a modern one. 





“Give him what the Germans did not,’’ was the 
cry of the Lawrence police in Woolen trust service, 
as they were mercilessly clubbing a striking soldier 
just back from France. 
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HERE, IF YOU'RE So 

KEEN FOR INTERVENTION IN MEXICO, 

TAKE THESE TOOLS YOURSELF 
AND GO TO {TV 
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THE MEXICAN SITUATION 


NEW LEAFLETS 

Three new leaflets are just off the press: 

The Furniture Workers, by W. Severin. $2.75 per 
thousand. 

The Unemployed, by James P. Thompson, $2.00 
per thousand. 

An open letter to American Workingmen, by 
George Hardy, $2.50 per thousand. 





There has been some “rioting” in Toledo, Ohio, 
in connection with the strike at the Willis-Overland 
Automobile Works, with two workers dead and many 
wounded. Of course the blame is thrown on the 
I. W. W., but we all know where it comes from, 
so there is no need to talk about it. Capitalism has 
come to a stage where production is carried on at 
the point of the bayonet. 


The Bolsheviks or “Left Wingers” of Norway and 
have just held their yearly congress. In Norway 
they are in control of the Socialdemocratic party, 
having received 75 per cent of the vote at the 
recent congress. These 75 per cent endorse “direct 
action” as opposed to parliamentary action. No 
They 


are waiting for a further consolidation of the work- 


immediate action is to be taken, however. 


ing masses. They endorsed the communist inter- 
national and sent wireless greetings to Lenin. At 
the same time “Left Wingers” of Sweden, in con- 
gress assembled voted their endorsement of the 
communist international by a vote of 117 to 5, 
but in Sweden they are a minority party outside 
the socialdemocratic party. In neither country are 
the unions as yet in such a shape be able to take 
over and carry on production, the larger portion 
of them still adhering to the craft union plan. 
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Historical Sketches of the Revolutionary Labor Move- 
ment in Italy 


By A. FAGGI 


class-conscious character within the past twen- 
ty years. 

The year 1898 is written in the history of Italian 
Labor’s martyrology in letters of blood. The colon- 
ial war for the conquest of African Eritrea had 
brought the Italian people to such a point of misery, 
that on May 1, 1898, there took place in all the 
large cities of Italy, spontaneous demonstrations 
which became known as the “moti della fame,” or 
hunger revolts. 

The revolutionary movement was then sparsely 
developed, either economically or politically. There 
were then only a few economic organizations in 
existence in the most industrially developed centers, 
such as Genoa, Milan, Turin, etc., and in the agri- 
cultural region of Emilia. The Socialist Party had 
very few members. Having only recently sepa- 
rated itself from the anarchist element (Genoa Con- 
gress, 1892), its activity was purely electoral. 

Such state of affairs found its explanation not 
only in the industrially undeveloped condition of 
the nation as a whole, but also in the limited poli- 
tical liberties conceded by the monarchy. 

In fact, the right of organization was contested 
and very much opposed; and depended in most 
cases upon the will or arbitrary acts of a minister 
of the government or of a prefect. 

The hunger uprising of 1898, therefore, was 
really due to the serious economic hardships which 
the people were suffering; revolutionary propa- 
ganda played but a very minor part. 

However, the government placed the blame en- 
tirely upon the anarchists, socialists, republicans, 
and even the democratic elements. The “hunger 
revolt” was stifled in blood. Hundreds of workers 
were slaughtered in the streets as they voiced their 
cry of, “We want bread and work.” At Milan, 
General Bava Beccaris even caused artillery to be 
brought into action against the protesting masses. 
On that same day thousands of arrests were made 
in all the cities of Italy; the “military tribunals” 
passed the most astounding and outrageous sen- 
tences upon hundreds of men who were entirely 
innocent. 

Enormous Growth of the Movement 

But it was from those same tragic days of May, 
1898, that the labor movement was born and grew 
to gigantic size in its double expression, economic 
and political. The blood of the martyrs was on 
this occasion, as on many others, the fecund seed 
of the new ideal. 

At the beginning, this movement born of tragedy 
and suffering rather than from the class-conscious- 
ness of the proletariat, naturally could not be an 
autonomous, independent movement of the working 
class. 

The proletariat was but an infant in development 


T: labor movement in Italy has assumed a real 


at this stage, and could not proceed independently, 
supported by its proper conscience and guided by 
its own program. Like all youngsters, it needed a 
guardian. And the Socialist Party assumed from 
that day this task of guardianship, of political ex- 
ponent of the workers’ interests. 

The Socialist Party thus acquired great popular- 
ity. And while before 1898 it had sent to parlia- 
ment only 5 or 6 deputies, in the first elections 
following the hunger uprisings, the number of dep- 
uties was increased to about twenty. Many among 
those elected to the office of deputy were in jail, 
and were then liberated. 

The elections which succeeded the tragic days 
of May, 1898, not only sent a score of socialist 
deputies to parliament, but also sent another score 
or thereabouts among republicans and democrats; 
these were then considered as revolutionists, as 
they more or less expressed the popular oppostion 
of that time against the dominant powers of re- 
action. 

The government, presided over by the old reac- 
tionary Pelloux, presented to the parliament certain 
so-called “exception laws” to further restrict every 
form of freedom, especially the freedom of organ- 
ization and the right to strike. The fifty deputies 
comprising the so-called “block of the extreme left” 
thereupon organized a desperate opposition, which 
culminated in obstructionism. Each one of them 
would speak at great length, some for whole days 
at a time, in order to play for time and to prevent 
the matter coming to any definite conclusion. This 
singular political fight was crowned with success, 
as the government, seeing it could not get its pro- 
posed laws passed, decided to dissolve the assembly 
and hold new elections, in the illusion of being able 
to get favorable action on its drastic laws with the 
new parliament. 

But already the spirit of freedom had made head- 
way among the people, and they elected to the as- 
sembly with even greater numbers the deputies of 
the democratic-Socialist opposition. 

It was then that the government of Pelloux re- 
signed, and with it were wrecked forever the pro- 
posed laws intended to throttle the most elemental 
liberties. 

A Great Labor Victory 

In 1900 the workers took advantage of the new 
breathing spell of freedom to everywhere form their 
own organizations. With the rise of the organiza: 
tions there ripened a whole crop of strikes, practi- 
cally all of which were victorious because they took 
the masters by surprise and unprepared, and the 
novelty of it at the time stunned them. 

One of these strikes was particularly important, 
because it gave origin to another unfortunate re 
actionary attempt against the organizations. Among 
others, certain workers of the port of Genoa went 
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on strike. And then, the minister Saracco, head of 
the government succeeding Pelloux, an old reac- 
tionary who could not adapt himself to seeing the 
workers enjoy certain few liberties, issued a decree 
dissolving the Camera del Lavoro, or local Labor 
Assembly of Genoa. 

Once more there arose the necessity of defending 
the freedom of organization. But this time the 
proletariat itself took care of its own affairs. To 
the order to dissolve the Camera del Lavoro of 
Genoa, the workers of that city responded with the 
proclamation of a general strike. All the indus- 
tries were paralyzed, and this paralysis threatened 
to extend to other cities, also, upon which the said 
industries were dependent for supplies for the port 
of Genoa. After a few unforgettable days of re- 
sistance, the Saracco government was forced to 
give in, resigning from office at the same time. 

This was the first, real class victory of the Italian 
proletariat. 

But another sensational event took place the 
same year. I allude to the killing of King Humbert 
I, at Monza, July 29, 1900, by the hand of the 
anarchist Gaetano Bresci. 

Corrupting Politics 

This event and the others already briefly re- 
ferred to, had a powerful influence upon the suc- 
ceeding directive agencies in Italian politics. 

In fact, within a short space of time the direct- 
ing classes took a new course toward so-called “lib- 
eral politics.” 

The first government expressive of this new pol- 
icy, intent upon circumventing and weakening with 
blandishments and promises the young but prom- 
ising revolutionary movement which it had been im- 
possible to destroy with open violence, was the one 
formed by the ministers Giolitti and Zanardelli 
about 1902. 

The policy of these gentlemen was at bottom 
that of all governments which, inspired by a cri- 
terion of political opportunism, attempt to elevate 
the prestige of their institutions and thus attract 
the proletariat, with the enunciation of a program 
upon which participation in the government by the 
opposition element might be obtained. In this way 
they endeavored to first attract, and then bind, com- 
promise and corrupt a part of the revolutionary 
movement. And such were the results. The prom- 
ises of the two new dukes of the Italian monarchy 
were: freedom of organization and of strike, legis- 
lative reforms as concerning the women workers 
and child labor, etc. And the trap worked success- 
fully. 

The democratic deputies gave their unconditional 
support to the new government; and soon afterward 
they actually entered in active participation in the 
government with their men. And the “liberal’’ 
government in turn supported the republicans and 
the socialists. 

The Socialist Party had already become strong 
in numbers; had had for several years a daily news- 
paper (L’Avanti) and numerous weeklies in nearly 
all the principal centers of the nation. The workers 


organizations also had become powerful and num- 
erous. They had already carried on some splendid 
struggles, with all the ardor of youth. Not even 
a shadow of dissention had appeared to disturb the 
feverish work of the organizers and propagandists, 
with the exception of some serene debates and dis- 
cussion with the anarchist elements, then quite 
numerous. On the other hand they were engaged 
in defending the most elementary freedom, as an 
essential condition for the affirmation of any reno- 
vating or regenerating movement. Therefore unity 
arose naturally and spontaneously from this imme- 
diate and most urgent need of common defense. 

The “Liberal’?’ Government Massacres the Workers 

But the new “liberal politics” soon threw the 
whole movement deeply into decay, discord and 
schism. 

The attitude of the socialist deputies in giving 
their vote and their support to the “liberal” gov- 
ernment, was the signal of internal struggle and 
factional fights. 

In a short time there appeared clearly outlined, 
three different tendencies within the movement: 
the reformist, for supporting the government which 
promised political benefits; the center or integral- 
ist, which believed itself capable of giving its favor- 
able vote, from time to time, to some good law, 
but never to support the general governmental 
policies; and lastly, the revolutionary tendency, 
which soon became the syndicalist faction of the 
party—and which insisted that in order to continue 
in conformity and accord with the labor and revo- 
lutionary character of the party, it was necessary 
to maintain a continued and systematic attitude of 
opposition to all bourgeois government. 

In the meantime, while on one side polemics 
raged furiously, on the other side the labor organ- 
izations were forging ahead on experimental and 
practical lines as far as they could rely upon the 
promises of the “liberal” government. 

The capitalists, recovered from the stupor of 
their first defeats, again set out for conquest and 
domination. They organized themselves in turn in 
formidable corporations to oppose the workers’ 
movement first, and to destroy it later on. 

The struggle between capital and labor was thus 
rendered more arduous and bitterly cruel. Already 
the labor movement appeared clearly in its decisive 
class character. Revolutionary thought rose above 
the progressive level; it passed from the Socialist 
Party to labor organizations, which in the contacts 
of the difficult daily struggles were becoming more 
and more saturated with anti-capitalistic spirit; 
while the party, in its political contact and daily 
parliamentary compromises, was becoming more 
and more denatured. 

However, the revolutionary element of the party 
did not abandon it; but, remaining in the party, 
engaged in a terrific fight in its campaign of opposi- 
tion, of striving for control, of criticism and of 
revolutionary education, quick to profit from every 
event whereby it could demonstrate the inefficacy 
and fallacy of the reformist methods, and the dan- 
ger of losing their identity as workers in the bour- 
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geois elements to which these methods exposed 
them. 


And tragically demonstrative events were not 
lacking. In some agricultural strikes, the authori- 
ties, forgetting the promises of the government, 
returned to the old repressive measures, even to 
ordering the troops to fire on the workers in dem- 
monstrations. The revolutionary element rebelled 
more and more against the deputies, who still con- 
tinued to support a government which had several 
times stained itself with the blood of the workers. 
This argument fully hit the fusionist reformists and 
was unanswerable, but this element did not allow 
itself to be moved thereby. The adherents of fu- 
sionist-reformism were already tightly held within 
the meshes of bourgeois parliamentarism. 


For a mere law or for any stupid reform, they 
were disposed to sacrifice everything. As to the 
massacres of the workers, Filippo Turati, leader 
of the reformists, in order to justify the murderous 
government and endeavoring to show that it could 
not be held to blame for the machine gun fire di- 
rected aginst the breast of the proletariat, is quoted 
as using a phrase, which became famous, to this 
effect: “It is not a case of violence willed by the 
government, but of occasional violence, inseparable 
from every labor struggle; it is merely a matter 
of some stray shot which has involuntarily hit some 
laborer .. .” 


Thus, reformism justified even the massacre of 
the workers and continued undaunted, upon its 
course of compromises and alliances with the gov- 
ernment, while not a week passed without some 
“stray shot” put to an end the cries of hunger or 
of protest of some of the proletariat. 


Advance of the Revolutionists 

And thus, the gulf of dissension in the party 
grew ever wider, since the revolutionsists empha- 
sized more and more their fight against this reform- 
ist degeneration. Already the revolutionists had 
acquired strength and power; they had many weekly 
journals, such as “La Propaganda” of Naples, 
“L’Avanguardia” of Milan, etc. At Milan they had 
taken control of the local Socialist Party, forcing 
Turati to yield. Moreover, there was strong sym- 
pathy for them in many labor unions. And in a 
congress of the party held in 1903-04 the majority 
disavowed reformist methods and assigned the di- 
rection of the party paper and of all the directive 
agencies of the party to the revolutionists of the 
center,—that is, not the extremist revolutionists, 
who had almost become syndicalists, but a fourth 
faction owing its origin to the tactical differences 
or polemics of the preceeding years, and which oc- 
cupied a position between integralism, already men- 
tioned above, and the extreme revolutionist ideas. 
This faction was led by Enrico Ferri, then a man 
of great authority, into whose hands passed the 
control of “Avanti,” the party’s daily paper. Ferri 
soon showed himself to be weak and ambitious, and 
a man of superficial and unstable convictions, so 
that in the course of six or seven years he was com- 
pletely discredited as a party man. 
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The Biggest General Strike 
At this period important events followed swiftly. 
The extremists approved of Ferri’s leadership of 
the party, though they continued intrepidly in their 
propaganda and their implacable criticism. To the 
papers they already possessed there was added a 
review, “Il Divenire Sociale,” issued twice a month 
and edited by Enrico Leone, a man of superior abil- 
ity and culture, who always remained firm in his 
syndicalist convictions, through the stress of a thou- 
sand storms of various nature, and who even to 
this day indefatigably consecrates his generous 
spirit and his high intellect to the Idea which he 
embraced in his youth, or over 25 years ago. The 
review, “Il Divenire Sociale,’”? was a veritable tem- 

ple of instruction and a bond of faith. 


While the extremists were thus laboring so in- 
tensely, there occurred an imposing and memorable 
event: the general strike of September, 1904. This 
has certainly been one of the greatest affirmations 
of the Italian proletariat. 


Another massacre of workers in a town of south- 
ern Italy had put the proletariat in mourning and 
had aroused deep indignation and the highest fer- 
vor. During this extraordinary psychological per- 
iod, another grave conflict took place, not far away 
from industrial centers as before, but in Turin. 
There were dead and wounded. And then there 
followed more serious discussions of a general strike 
than heretofore. The revolutionists, at the recur- 
rence of each fresh outrage or massacre, repeated: 
“It is necessary to respond to the violence of the 
enemy with the general strike.” But scarcely any- 
one believed in the possibility of carrying out a 
general strike in all Italy. Yet events proved other- 
wise. Soon after the slaughter at Turin, big mass 
meetings were held everywhere, and everywhere 
the idea of the general strike met with approval. 
In one of these meetings at Sestri Ponente, an 
industrial town near Genoa, the police intervened 
with brutality. A terrible conflict ensued. The 
police fired upon the assembly, and once more 
women and men fell on the public thoroughfares, 
pierced by the leaden bullets of the royal regime. 

It proved to be the last drop that caused the cup 
of patience to overflow. Already partial strikes 
had been declared here and there following the 
bloody episode at Turin of two days previous. On 
the morrow of the fatal affair at Sestri Ponente, 
all the workers of Italy arose, as one man, spon- 
taneously, irresistably. 

And the general strike was an accomplished fact. 
All the workshops, from the smallest to the largest, 
were paralyzed in an instant; all the trains were 
stopped; not a vessel left the ports. Even postal 
and telegraphic activity was interrupted, and bour- 
geois society, in all its manifestations and aspects, 
seemed shaking in its death shudders. 

A few cities, like Genoa and Milan, were for two 
days completely in the hands of the workers. The 
barracks overflowed with troops, but the govern- 
ment kept them confined there. It did not dare, 
in those days, to throw the soldiers against the 
strikers who filled the streets or appeared every- 
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where in compact, solid ranks, expressing their 
scorn, in various forms, and showing a spirit of 
deep revolt; in front of the public or government 
buildings which were silent and closed up tight, 
and before the palaces behind the massive doors 
of which the terrorized bourgeoisie had securely 
shut itself in. 

As if to show the incapacity of the politicians 
to express the proletarian psychology, it may be 
remembered that only a few weeks prior to this 
great and complete general strike, there had as- 
sembled at Amsterdam, the International Socialist 
Congress, where some forty odd intellectuals, repre- 
senting the socialist parties of the various countries, 
voted a resolution decisively opposing the general 
strike. 

Betrayals by Politicians 


And how did this big general strike terminate? 
After three days of fighting, there began to appear 
here and there, on the part of the deputies and 
followers, urgings and invitations to end the strike. 
The Socialist parliamentary group, assembled at 
Milan and comprising the few who were able to at- 
tend, decided to issue an appeal for the cessation 
of the strike. The revolutionists opposed the move, 
but a considerable number of workers, in obedi- 
ence to the call of the reformists, began to leave 
the heretofore solid ranks of the strikers, so that 
on the fourth day there was such a lack of unity 
and solidarity that the strike had to be called off. 
The police, again dominating the situation, wrecked 
their vengeance upon the workers who still remained 
true, and upon the last to give up the now unequal 
and hopeless contest. Arrests by the hundreds 
were made on the streets and everywhere, and the 
bourgeoisie, recovered from the fright, took to in- 
sulting and attacking the enchained and manacled 
workers upon the public highway. 

What could the revolutionists gain by continuing 
the fight? Some few dared to urge the overthrow 
of the monarchy and the proclamation of a repub- 
lic. But, generally, the thought of such a plan 
carried fear, it seems. Suffice it to say that the 
Republican Party, the most interested in the re- 
public, and quite strong in numbers and prestige 
at that time, opposed the strike because of polit- 
ical jealousy. Still, the revolutionists wished to 
continue the tie-up, as they did not desire to ful- 
fill the duties of “social firemen’ by putting out 
the sacred fires of revolt and breaking the impetus of 
the workers onslaught. Also they desired to continue 
because, aside from every other consideration, and 
interpreting the general strike rather as a spon- 
taneous protest of the proletariat because of the 
massacres perpetrated by the government, they de- 
clared that, “the greater the intensity, duration 
and importance of the protest, the greater will be 
its efficacy, and the more effectively will it sound 
the desired note of reprimand and of warning.” 

The reformists, on the other hand, were domi- 
nated, as usual, by electoral preoccupations! They 
well understood that the general strike, that tre- 
menduous explosion of proletarian wrath, tended 
to alienate, insofar as they the reformists and poli- 


ticians were concerned, the sympathies of the work- 
ers, the small shop keepers, the petit bourgeoisie, 
and the middle class generally, the social groups 
which held the most considerable number of votes 
from the reformist socialist viewpoint. 

For this reason they not only combated the gen- 
eral strike during its developement, but they de- 
voted themselves to heaping calumny and defama- 
tion upon it and its propagators for months after- 
wards; charging the revolutionists with being fools, 
lunatics and criminals, and the workers with being 
accomplices in crime. 

The Idea of the “Workers’ Dictatorship” 

The revolutionists not only defended the general 
strike and extolled its virtues and social necessity, 
but in doing so gained the inspiration for a new 
orientation of the revolutionary workers. 

Prior to this great proletarian event, those of 
our comrades who were revolutionists were essen- 
tially political revolutionists. Only a relatively lim- 
ited importance had been given the real labor move- 
ment as a factor of social transformation and re- 
construction. 

The life and conduct of the Party had been such 
that it brought these same revolutionists to confer 
an exaggerated importance upon the political and 
at the same time to neglect the economic factor. 

But the general strike above referred to opened 
the eyes of the sincere revolutionists. From this 
great episode, frankly proletarian, they learned that 
revolutionary force under the capitalist regime ema- 
nated solely from the economic organizations of 
the workers; that only these possess the magic 
virtue with which to shake all of bourgeois society 
to its foundation; that bourgeois society rests 
upon the foundation of the factory, the shop, the 
mine; upon industrial production, in brief, and not 
on politics. 

And since then, evoking the days when the work- 
ers, folding their arms, had automatcially become 
the masters of the largest cities, they proclaimed 
that the future revolution could not be the result 
of political competiton or rivalries, nor of legis- 
lative reforms, but rather the result of the class 
dictatorship of the proletariat become powerful and 
conscious of its destiny, through industrial organ- 
ization. And from that time there was propagated 
a new phrase, and a notable one, expressive of the 
new interpretation of the coming social develop- 
ment: True Socialism is entirely and solely within 
the labor organizations. 

The First “Syndicalist’”’ Strikes 

Soon there appeared in our press the new word: 
Syndicalism, which had already come to Italy 
through the French labor movement. 

All the revolutionists applied themselves with 
diligence and care to impress a syndicalist character 
upon the workers’ organizations. They said: 

“We workers, once organized, suffice in our- 
selves. We have no need either of deputies, nor 
of protective laws, nor of the paternalism of the 
state. We are Labor; Labor is everything; there- 
fore we are the future. Let us organize ourselves 
in ouf unions, independent of any political group 
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or party. By means of our solidarity, of our sacri- 
fices, of our efforts as a class—we will create and 
mould our historic destiny.” 

This was the new Syndicalist gospel that was 
preached to the masses of Labor. 


In 1906 there occurred some great strikes among 


the agricultural workers of the province of Pia- 
cenza and a part of the province of Ferrara. These 
workers had embraced the syndicalist idea and their 
organizers were syndicalists. These strikers were 
completely victorious, in spite of the obstacles in- 
terposed by the reformist politicians. 

Especially memorable was the second of these 
strikes, that is to say the one of Argenta (Ferrara) 
in which were involved also thousands of women, 
who gave splendid proof of heroic resistance during 
three long months. One incident of this strike to 
be long remembered and full of emotion, was the 
following: The association of the masters had hired 
hundreds of scabs at distant points. The arrival 
of these wretches by a special train was announced. 
Hundreds of women and men went to meet this 
train and came upon it standing at a station some 
distance from the city of Argenta. It was neces- 
sary to stop its progress here, because if it were 
allowed to reach Argenta, the troops would have 
rendered vain any attempts to get to it, or to resist 
the strike-breakers. The men strikers of the group 
boarded the train to persuade the wretched traitors 
to their cause to turn back. But these latter seemed 
fully determined to carry through their infamous 
undertaking. Squads of police arrived, and a tre- 
mendous fight followed. 

The strikers were overcome. Already the train, 
protected by the police, was ready to proceed; the 
strike-breakers were about to resume their journey 
to Argenta. But the heroism of the women strik- 
ers, and their defiance of danger and death, had yet 
to be reckoned with. All together, they laid them- 
selves prone across the railroad track, in front of 
the train. Had the train moved under these con- 
ditions, the results would have been most horri- 
fying to say the least. The police resorted to every 
possible violent means to clear the track, but in 
vain. The women strikers would not budge from 
their strategic position. In the face of this spec- 
tacle, the trainmen declared they would not proceed. 
The scabs, perhaps a bit moved by emotion, but 
certainly somewhat upset if not indeed terrified, 
declared that they had been brought hence through 
deceit and fraud, and asked that they be returned 
to whence they came. And such, finally, was the 
decision arrived at by the authorities, to “evade 
grave disorders,” so they said. And so the train- 
load of slaves was turned back, defeated by that 
singular human barrier. 

It was also during the strike at Argenta, in fact, 
that there was inaugurated for the first time the 
“exodus of the children,” or the taking away of 
the children of the strikers to be cared for at places 
far from the struggle, so as to facilitate the resist- 
ance of their parents in the strike and at the same 
time prevent the suffering of the innocent children. 


These children were intrusted to the loyal care 
of fellow workers in other cities. This great sacri- 
fice was also made by the parents among the strik- 
ers at Lawrence, Massachusetts, and proved to be 
a successful experiment, in that great strike in 
1912. 


In 1907, the Syndicalists, assembled in regular 
congress at Ferrara, officially decided to abandon 
the Socialist Party, severing all connection with it, 
and to devote their efforts entirely to the organiza- 
tion of the workers into their unions. 


The Parma Strike. 

Then followed the strictly syndicalistic general 
strike of the agricultural workers in the province 
of Parma, which lasted a whole summer and cul- 
minated in a terrific conflict between workers and 
police on the streets of the city of Parma. This 
was indeed a memorable manifestation of Syndi- 
calist vitality and faith. In order to endeavor to 
kill the strike, the police had decided to arrest all 
the known directing heads then in the local “(Camera 
del Lavoro,”’ or local Labor Council. But to enter 
the “Camera del Lavoro,” the police had to engage 
in a long fight against the resisting workers who, 
from the roofs of the adjoining buildings, stoutly 
defended their institution. Four years later, just 
before my departure from Italy, there could still 
be plainly seen the numerous bullet holes made by 
the deadly guns of the police on the facades of 
the houses of that working class district. This was 
the greatest of all strikes in Italy; and it therefore 
deserves to be given more space here, but I will 
only bring out the important fact that, at the end 
of the strike seventy-four of our comrades were 
arrested, and after a year in prison were brought 
to trial under the charge of having formed an asso- 
ciation for the purpose of criminal transgression 
against the state. 

Just as here in the Uited States there has taken 
place the famous trial of the I. W. W. of 1918,— 
so in Italy, in 1909, there took place the somewhat 
similar and celebrated trial aimed against syndic- 
alists and Syndicalism. But with this difference: 
the jury there, contrary to the decision of the jury 
in the I. W. W. case here, at the end of the trial 
covering a period of two months, rendered a verdict 
of not guilty. 

Only one man was condemned to one year’s im- 
prisonment: this was Alceste De Ambris, general sec- 
retary of the “Camera del Lavoro” of Parma, the 
person who had done more than any one else to 
put life and vigor into this gigantic strike. He had 
been able to take refuge in Switzerland during the 
epic days of this revolt of the workers, and sen- 
tence was passed upon him in his absence. He is 
the same De Ambris—(strange irony of men and 
things!) recently come to the United States at the 
head of a so-called labor mission, made up of rene- 
gades like himself, and received with open arms and 
sponsored by Gompers and his lieutenants! 

Without dwelling upon the many important epi- 
sodes of Syndicalist activity in this necessarily 
brief sketch, we now come to the concluding chap- 
ter: 
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The “General Confederation of Labor” and the 
“Italian Syndicalist Union” 

Up to 1907-1908, there did not exist in Italy any 
general organism uniting the labor organizations of 
the country. Such a general organization had often 
been suggested and discussed, and names proposed 
for it, but in reality it had never materialized. 

The reformists established the ‘‘Confederazione 
Generale del Lavoro,” the “C. G. L,” about 1907. 

The syndicalists were undecided for several 
years. Absorbed in their continuous struggles, they 
were unable to form for themselves a co-ordinated 
general organism of their forces. Finally, however, 
after several vain attempts to come to an under- 
standing with the General Confederation of Labor, 
referred to above, there was formed during the 
early part of 1918, the “Unione Sindicale Italiana,” 
often referred to as the “U. S. I.” (Itaiian Syndi- 
calist Union), which was greeted with the liveliest 
enthusiasm and the frank sympathy of the work- 
ers. 

The technical structure of the “Italian Syndical- 
ist Union” is similar to that of the I. W. W., and 
of the General Confederation of Labor of France; 
being based upon Industrialism. There is only one 
main difference in the two organizations, and that 
is that the “Italian Syndicalist Union,” in conform- 
ity with the traditional characteristics of the Ital- 
ian labor movement, is largely based upon the local 
autonomy of the organizations. Italian labor is 
hostile to centralization, because of its marked tend- 
encies against local initiative. It rebels against th 
idea of an excessively rigid discipline. . 

The main organism of action in Italy is still the 
local Labor Assembly, or “Camera del Lavoro,” 
which unites all the local labor organizations. But 
each unit of local organization is affiliated with the 
national industrial syndicate (or Industrial Union), 
in the case of organized industries, which in turn 
are affiliated to the Syndicalist Union, or general 
organization. However, the Industrial Syndicates 
have so far been considered more specially as or- 
gans of technical co-ordination. The “Italian Syn- 
dicalist Union’? unites the movement in a bond of 
national and international solidarity, thus impress- 
ing upon it the character of unity, and also directs 
its movements of a general nature. But the “Cam- 
era del Lavoro” or “Labor Assemblies,” which might 
today be compared to ‘Workers’ Councils” of the 
various industries of a city or center of population, 
still function as the main organism of propaganda 
and of local action. 

But aside from these details, the Italian Syndical- 
ist Union is practically exactly the same as the I. 
W. W., be it in the principle of organizing the 
workers by industry; be it in the principle of rep- 
udiating politics and depending instead on the or- 
ganized resources of the proletariat as such; or be 
it in its methods and tactics in action, or even on 
the premise of desiring “that the instruments of 
production and exchange be redeemed and admin- 
istered through the industrial organization of the 
workers.” 


Before the war, the organized workers of Italy 
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totaled very nearly a million, altogether. A little 
over half of this number were affiliated with the 
General Confederation of Labor; the others are 
mostly adherents of the Italian Syndicalist Union. 
There were also a few independent organizations. 
For instance, the national union of railroad work- 
ers (an industrial union) has never been affiliated 
with either of the above. This union has had for 
years an average membership of 50,000; at certain 


periods a much larger number. It has always been 


directed by syndicalist elements, and though not 
affiliated with the Italian Syndicalist Union, for 
reasons which are too lengthy to record here, yet 


it has almost invariably shown a spirit of solidarity 
with said union. 


The general headquarters of the Italian Syndic- 
alist Union were located at Parma at first, having 
for its official publication ‘“L’Internazionale,” of 
which De Ambris was the vital force and soul. But 
when the war broke out, De Ambris and the ele- 
ments surrounding him aligned themselves as in 
favor of the war, and so the General Council elected 
Armando Borghi secretary of the U. S. I. with head- 
quarters at Bologna, and issued “Guerra di Classe’’ 
(The Class War) as its official organ, which con- 
tinues to be published. The interventionists or pro- 
war syndicalists have founded another organiza- 
tion, which we believe and hope may soon merge 
itself again with the Syndicalist Union. 


During the European conflict, inasmuch as Bo- 
logna was declared as within the “War Zone,” 
Borghi was expelled and interned, first at Florence, 
and then in a distant small town of southern Italy. 
From these places he continued to direct the organ- 
ization insofar as compatible with the difficulties 


of the war period. Borghi is a man of intellect and 
of action. 


Returning to Bologna at the end of the war, he 
again took up his duties as administrative head 
of the Italian Syndicalist Union, aided by certain 
fellow workers which the war has spared, which 
demobilization has freed from military service, or 
whom a recent political and military amnesty has 
restored from prison. 

From the iast numbers of “Guerra di Classe’”’ re- 
ceived here, we learn that complete propaganda and 
organization activity has been resumed. 

As regards the Socialist Party, it is now quite 
strong and authoritative in Italy. It is directed by 
revolutionary elements, although it is considerably 
influenced by the fifty or more deputies, who are 
nearly all reformistic. The Party has always sup- 
ported, more or less openly, the Confederation of 
Labor. Yet many of its members, and among them 
a few of its executives, have well known sympathies 
for the Italian Syndicalist Union. 

The revolutionary socialists as well as the com- 
rades of the Italian Syndicalist Union promise to 
carry on serious agitation in favor of the class war 
prisoners of the I. W. W. in this country. 

In Italy, let us say in conclusion, there is a ser- 
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ious and a strong movement, and it is to be ex- 
pected that we will soon hear the echo of great 
events. 
The Revolution appears outlined upon the hor- 
izon. . 
Note.—Since the above was written we have re- 
ceived dependable information to the effect that 
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the National Union of Railroad Workers is taking 
a referendum on the question of affiliating with the 
General Confederation of Labor or with the Italian 
Syndicalist Union. If the railroad workers syndi- 
cate joins the Syndicalist Union it will make of it 
the majority organization of the Italian workers. 
(Tranlated by Frank J. Guscetti.) 
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Provisions About Labor In the Peace Treaty 


of the provisions pertaining to “The Inter- 
national Labor Conference” and “The Inter- 
national Labor Office’ created by the peace con- 
ference in connection with the League of Nations. 


PREAMBLE 

Whereas, the league of nations has for its object 
the establishment of universal peace, and such a 
peace can be established only if it is based upon so- 
cial justice; 

And, whereas, conditions of labor exist involving 
such injustice, hardship, and privation to large num- 
bers of people as to produce unrest so great that 
the peace and harmony of the world are imperiled; 
and improvement of those conditions is urgently re- 
quired; as, for example, by the regulation of hours 
of work, including the establishment of a maximum 
working day and week, the regulation of the labor 
supply, the prevention of unemployment, the pro- 
vision of an adequate living wage, the protection of 
the worker against sickness, disease, and injury 
arising out of his employment, the protection of 
children, young persons, and women, provision for 
old age and injury; protection of the interests of 
workers when employed in countries other than their 
own, recognition of the principle of freedom of as- 
sociation, the organization of vocational and tech- 
nical education, and other measures; 

Whereas, also the failure of any nation to adopt 
humane conditions of labor is an obstacle in the 
way of other nations which desire to improve the 
conditions in their own countries; 

The high contracting parties, moved by senti- 
ments of justice and humanity as well as by the 
desire to secure the permanent peace of the world, 
agree to the following: 


A S a matter of record we give herewith some 


Form of Organization 

Article 387—-A permanent organization is here- 
by established for the promotion of the objects set 
forth in the preamble. The original members of the 
league of nations shall be the original members of 
this organization, and hereafter membership of the 
league of nations shall carry with it membership of 
the said organization. 

Article 888—-The permanent organization shall 
consist of a general conference of representatives 
of the members; and an international labor office 
controlled by the governing body described in 
article 393. 

Article 391—The meetings of the conference 
shall be held at the seat of the league of nations, 
or at such other place as may be decided by the 
conference at a previous meeting by two-thirds 
of the votes cast by delegates present. 

Article 392—The international labor office shall 
be established at the seat of the league of nations 
as part of the organization of the league. 

Supreme Body of Control 

Article 393—The international labor office shall 
be under the control of a governing body consisting 
of twenty-four persons, appointed in accordance 


with the following provisions: The governing body 
of the international labor office shall be constituted 
as follows: 

Twelve persons representing the governments; 

Six persons elected by the delegates to the con- 
ference representing the employers; 

Six persons elected by the delegates to the con- 
ference representing the workers. 


Organization of International Labor Office 

Article 394—There shall be a director of the 
international labor office, who shall be appointed by 
the governing body, and, subject to the instructions 
of the governing body, shall be responsible for the 
efficient conduct of the international labor office and 
for such other duties as may be assigned to him. The 
director or his deputy shall attend all meetings of 
the governing body. 

Article 395—The staff of the international labor 
office shall be appointed by the director, who shall, 
so far as is possible with due regard to the efficiency 
of the work of the office, select persons of different 
nationalities. A certain number of these persons 
shall be women. 


Functions of The International Labor Office 

Article 396—The functions of the international 
labor office shall include the collection and distribu- 
tion of information on all subjects relating to the 
international adjustment of conditions of industrial 
life and labor, and particularly the examinations of 
subjects which it is proposed to bring before the 
conference with a view to the conclusion of inter- 
national conventions, and the conduct of such spe- 
cial investigations as may be ordered by the con- 
ference. 

It will prepare the agenda for the meetings of the 
conference. 

It will carry out the duties required of it by the 
provisions of this part of the present treaty in con- 
nection with international disputes. 

It will edit and publish in French and English 
and in such other languages as the governing body 
may think desirable, a periodical paper dealing with 
problems of industry and employment of inter- 
national interest. 

Generally, in addition to the functions set out 
in this article, it shall have such other powers and 
duties as may be assigned to it by the conference. 

Time and Place of First Meeting 

Article 424—The first meeting of the conference 
shall take place in October, 1919. The place and 
agenda for this meeting shall be as specified in the 
annex hereto. Arrangements for the convening and 
the organization of the first meeting of the confer- 
ence will be made by the government designated 
for the purpose in the said annex. 

First meeting of annual labor conference, 1919. 
The place of meeting will be Washington. 

The government of the United States of America 
is requested to convene the conference. 

Principal Questions 


1.—Application of principle of the eight-hour 
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day or the forty-eight-hour week. 
2.—Question of preventing or providing against 
unemployment. 
3.—Women’s employment. 
, (A) Before and after child birth, including the 
question of maternity benefit. 
(B) During the night. 
(C) In unhealthy processes. 
‘4.—Employment of children. 
(A) Minimum age of employment. 
(B) During the night. 
(C) In unhealthy processes. 


5. Extension and application of the interna- 


tional conventions adopted at Berne in 1906 on the 
prohibition of night work for women employed in 
industry and the prohibition of the use of white 
phosphoros in the manufacture of matches. 

Guiding Principles for the Work of the Inter- 

national Labor Office 

Article 427—The high contracting parties, re- 
cognizing that the well being, physical, moral, and 
intellectual, of industrial wage earners is of sup- 
reme international importance, have framed, in or- 
der to further this great end, the permanent machi- 
nery provided for in section 1 and associates with 
that of the league of nations. 

They recognize that differences of climate, habits, 
and customs, of economic opportunity and indust- 
rial tradition, make strict uniformity in the condi- 
tions of labor difficult of immediate attainment. But, 
holding, as they do, that labor should not be regard- 
ed merely as an article of commerce, they think 
that there are methods and principles for regulating 
labor conditions which all industrial communities 
should endeavor to apply, so far as their special 
circumstances will permit. 

Among these methods and principles, the follow- 
ing seem to the high contracting parties to be of 
special and urgent importance. 

First—The guiding principle above enunciated 
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that labor should not be regarded merely as a com- 
modity or article of commerce. 

Second—tThe right of association for all lawful 
purposes by the employed as well as by the em- 
ployers. 

Third—The payment to the employed of a wage 
adequate to maintain a reasonable standard of life 
as this is understood in their time and country. 

Fourth—The adoption of an eight hour day or a 
forty-eight hour week as the standard to be aimed 
at where it has not already been attained. 

Fifth—The adoption of a weekly rest of at least 
twenty-four hours, which should include Sunday 
wherever practicable. 

Sixth—The abolition of child labor and the im- 
position of such limitations on the labor of young 
persons as shall permit the continuation of their 
education and assure their proper physical develop- 
ment. 

Seventh—-The principle that men and women 
should receive equal remuneration for work of equal 
value. 

Eighth—The standard set by the law in each 
country with respect to the conditions of labor 
should have due regard to the equitable economic 
treatment of all workers lawfully resident therein. 

Ninth—Each state should make provision for a 
system of inspection in which women should take 
part, in order to insure the enforcement of the laws 
and regulations for the protection of the employed. 

Without claiming that these methods and prin- 
ciples are either complete or final, the high contract- 
ing parties are of the opinion that they are well 
fitted to guide the policy of the league of nations; 
and that, if adopted by the industrial communities 
who are members of the league, and safeguarded 
in practice by an adequate system of such inspec- 
tion, they will confer lasting benefits upon the wage 
earners of the world. 

Balance of the regulations refer to routine de- 
tails of minor importance to us. They would ordi- 
narily come under the heading “by-laws.” 

For comment, see editorial in this issue. 


The Docile Slaves 


By HAROLD ROLAND JOHNSON 


These are men born weak and helpless, all complaining of their plight; 
These are people waiting, hoping, dreams to fulfill over night. 

They know not theirs is the power which can build the world anew; 
Neither know they of the fighters, battling ever, though so few. 


If these men once saw their power, then, my masters, you would fear. 
Waiting, are they, for some Moses to lead onward to the clear? 

How they murmur, sad and heartless; rather than to stand up strong, 
Saying, “We're the workmen-owners; we are right but you are wrong.” 
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Justice Through the Courts 


or Through Direct Action? 


By W. I. FISHER 


AVING been a member of the I. W. W. since 
H October 1906 and passed thru practically 

every stormy period of its existence, seen its 
successes and failures, its strength and weaknesses, 
the writer believes he is qualified to speak with 
assurance as to any policy or tactics followed out 
by the organization or any portion thereof. To be 
sure, it would be a base motive that would “bawl 
out” the membership for personal reasons, but a 
time arrives that I am constrained to speak out 
regardless of whom it may offend or who takes issue 
with me. 

What I am going to say is not what is disagreed 
upon but what is almost unanimously agreed upon, 
and which by practice has been found to be correct. 
My protest is against the practical ditching or side- 
tracking of our propaganda for court procedure and 
expecting to get results from lawyers. We as an 


organization have been bled more through lawyers 


than any other in existence. Now to the most 
casual observer it is plain that the manipulation 
of laws and court procedure is the strong point 
of the ruling class. Any propaganda or organiza- 
tion activity they don’t like is hailed into court. 
There you are weak, they are strong. But the ca- 
pitalists are particularly weak when coming before 
the workers in meeting our propaganda. Violence 
and lies are their strongholds, the naked truth ours. 
Our strong weapon to organize the slaves to get 
hold of economic power has been propaganda .Where 
have we gone into court even with the best of legal 
‘talent and really won out as shown by after re 
sults? Perhaps some one may say in the Lawrence 
eases of Ettor, Giovanitti and Caruso, and in the 
Everett case. Not so fast, fellow worlcer, you are 
looking at superficialities, at externals and don’t 
see what was lost by taking the method adopted. 


Let us while we are at it strip the whole subject 
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of the professional untruths that have grown up 
around the whole question. 

To begin with, let us take the Spokane free 
speech fight, which was professionally rated as a 
great victory. It was a disastrous defeat. Before 
it we had an enthusiastic paid up membership of 
over three thousand paid up members in Seattle, 
Spokane and Portland alone, with a solvent organ- 
ization, a rapidly developing job organization with 
over one hundred delegates in the field. At its 
close we had about one-fourth the former member- 
ship, in which dissention had broken out over issues 
and personalities that cropped up as a result of 
that fight. A bankrupt organization in those cities 
and a complete dismanteling of our job organiza- 
tion and abandonment of delegate system. And 
yet that fight, if we had not listened to lawyers 
and put our money in agitation, could have made 
the organization in the Pacific Coast. The writer 
‘and Bruce Rogers wanted the free speech com- 
mittee to fire the lawyers and put the money used 
for that purpose into the paper and get that paper 
in every workingman’s home in Spokane and if nec- 
essary in Seattle and Portland. With the enthusi- 
asm and fighting spirit then this could have been 
easily done. And who can doubt that with thirty 
thousand or more papers weekly going into work- 
ers’ homes it would have created a sentiment and 


understanding that would have crystalized into an. 


organization that the employers could not have 
broken? We spent over four thousand dollars for 
lawyers and court procedures alone in the fight. 
For the four months it lasted that would have paid 
for over thirty thousand copies of our paper to be 
distributed free to thirty thousand workers’ homes. 

Query: Did legal action pay there? 

As a contrast take the almost unknown free 
speech fight in Aberdeen, Wash., during 1911-12, 
of less than two months duration. It was fought 
as a propaganda fight. We scattered to the homes 
‘of the workers two issues of four thousand each 
of a statement of our case, telling them what we 
advocated. Before a third could come out the fight 
was settled, as the authorities saw they were fight- 
ing a losing battle. Also the commercial club paid 
forty dollars damages. And we got a local boost 
that did us more good than a year of steady agita- 
tion. Although less than one thousand dollars was 
spent, not one cent was spent for lawyers, fines or 
court procedure. 

Let us next take the Ettor, Giovanitti, Caruso 
trial growing out of the Lawrence strike. Over 
eighty-two thousand dollars was raised and spent 
in that case, the great bulk of which was spent 
for lawyers and court procedure. Granted that 
twelve thousand should be spent on lawyers and 
court procedure, does anyone think who knows the 
state of mind of the workers in the textile indus- 
‘try and the ease with which they could be organ- 
ized just after the Lawrence strike, if we had used 
the remainder to put out the best propaganda and 
organizers, we could have gotten a strangle hold 
upon the textile industry and made it impossible 
to have convicted the fellow workers? Besides that 
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the permanent gain of actual position and knowl- 
edge how to fight would have been of inestimable 
value to the workers. But lawyers instead of prop- 
aganda and organizing specialists, were put upon 
the job with the disastrous result that we did not 
take advantage of our opportunity and lost all we 
gained by the strike. 

Query: Did lawyers and court procedures get us 
good results in the Lawrence case? 

Again let us take up the Everett trial. Over 
thirty-eight thousand dollars was raised and spent 
on that case. It was won in court. Yet the writer 
knows that if we had put out in the lumber industry 
the propaganda and organizers we had or could have 
gotten, we could, with twenty thousand dollars, have 
every lumber district fifty per cent. or more organ- 
zied by the 1917 strike. We had a little over five 
per cent. organization with a very poor understand- 
ing among the lumberworkers as to our objects and 
aims. Yet whole districts that were ripe for organ- 
ization were scarcely touched. If two thousand dol- 
lars could have been used in the Grey’s Harbor 
district between December 1, 1916, and May 1, 
1917, we could have from that on become more 
than self-supporting and by the time of the strike 
had more than seventy-five per cent. of the lum- 
ber workers organized. The same is true of the 
Willapa Harbor district. A reliable fellow worker 
told me that if during the first six-months period 
they had had one thousand dollars to use on Coos 
Bay district, with available organizers present there, 
they could have had at least half organized before 
the strike. And we know well the situation on 
Puget Sound and in northern Idaho and western 
Montana. And there were capable men out of jail 
to do the work. 

Query: Did lawyers pay in the Everett case? 

As to the Chicago trial the writer has said so 
much personally that to his wide range of acquaint- 
ances upon the Pacific Coast, it is superfluous to 
say more. Those who unqualifiedly condemned his 
attitude in October 1917, now as unqualifiedly ac- 
cept same. However, as information to others let 
it be stated. It was this: to hire a lawyer only as 
a go-between between those in jail and those out. 
Throw all our energy and resources in an intense 
effort to equip our propaganda and organization 
work and go out and raise money everywhere and 
put it into education and organization work. Let 
the fellow workers know our plan and get them to 
hurl defiance into the face of the capitalist courts 
somewhat after this manner: “You have us here 
to be punished because we are true to our class. 
Your courts are but class courts to do the capital- 
ists’ bidding. Do what you have started out to do. 
We have our confidence only in a revolutionary 
working class to hurl you from power and free us.” 
Then refuse to plead further. Who can doubt such 
an attitude would have won the hearts and the 
loyalty of every rebel of the working class, at- 
tracted world-wide attention and aroused a fighting 
spirit in the workers everywhere? As it was we 
relied upon lawyers to get us justice in capitalist 
courts and they gave us their brand of it. And by 
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reading the testimony of many witnesses we are 
compelled to admit we stultified ourselves by try- 
ing to prove that we were good capitalist patriots 
and by so doing took the keen edge off of our 
sword of propaganda. It was humiliating to a 
social rebel and got us nowhere, because the mas- 
ters knew full well our real object was to destroy 
his control of industry, putting ours in its place and 
by cutting his income destroy his taxing power and 
undermine and destroy his slugging committee so 
it could not function. 

Every time we have begun to seriously attack 
his control of industry we have been hailed into 
court, told by lawyers to be good if we wished to 
free our imprisoned fellow workers. We have fallen 
for their legal guff and spoke easy and neglected 
or turned our efforts away from the economic 
battle or preparations for it to fight a political 
fight in courts. Just to show the masters’ motives 
in attacking us through courts is well illustrated 
in what the U. S. district attorney told Attorney 
Strief (for I. W. W.) in Spokane, Wash., last 
August. Peeved because Strief had the better of 
the argument, he yelled at him, “Yes, you I. W. W. 
may have the law on your side, but, damn you, we 
are going to keep you so busy fighting us through 
the courts you will have no time or means to carry 
on your propaganda and organization.” That is a 
clear statement of their motive. To keep us so 
busy fighting the political battle we can have no 
time to organize to capture industry. Are we wise 


enough to refuse to fight them where we are weak 


and they strong, and when any fellow workers are 
arrested to redouble our efforts at the point of pro- 
duction to line up and educate the slaves to attack 
the bosses’ pocket book? Or will we go on playing 
their game and losing out? We have educated our 
members to be a bunch of cowards to look to law- 
yers for protection instead of their own solidarity. 
We have fattened lawyers and starved off the job 
our agitators, refusing to give them enough to live 
on while making capitalists out of the lawyers. And 
yet I am not accusing our lawyers of being dis- 
honest. They live in a different world than we 
and view life from a different angle. Why do we 
rely upon them? Isn’t it more foolish to go before 
a crooked judge and a hand-picked jury and expect 
to convert court and jury than to do as the Social- 
ist Party has been doing, that is, expecting to get 
control of the government, a la ballot box? What 
have we got to show for over two hundred thou- 
sand dollars spent on lawyers and court action? 
Isn’t it a certainty if we had spent that for propa- 
ganda and organization we could have shown big 
results? 

Query: Have lawyers and court procedure gained 
anything for us in Chicago and other recent cases? 

Isn’t it clear by this time that when we spend 
time, energy and money upon lawyers and court 
procedure, thus diverting same, as we have been 
doing, away from agitating, organizing and taking 
action in industry, that that thing is just what the 
masters wanted us to do and is the reason they 
put some of us in jail? Aren’t we the losers by 


taking this course? Wouldn’t we be gainers by 
doing the opposite? Wouldn’t we by arousing and 
educating the workers to know their class interest 


and how best to use direct action force 


the masters to leave us alone? Also we could create 


the power that would prevent the masters from 
throwing us in jail? Don’t we see that by reliance 
on lawyers we become a race of cowards, just what 
the masters want? 

Vanderveer (as capable and sincere as any) said 
to me in Chicago, ‘‘We must have legal defense or 
else the delegates will refuse to act when they find 
out they have no protection.” But legal defense 
is practically no protection. What we men on the 
firing line want is for the bunch to stick and fight 
with and for us. Constant complaint comes in from 
delegates that they have little or no support from 
the membership on the job. Solidarity on the job 
is what we want. 

It is our business to promote organization, to 
arouse the masses of workers to action to destroy the 
bosses’ control of industry and the oppression of 
the state. If we are real social rebels we will ever 
strive to break every rule and regulation that en- 
chains the workers and seek to arouse the mass to 
do likewise. Our mission is not only to form the 
organization for the basis of the future producing 
administration of the workers, but also to arouse 
the mass to take the necessary action to break the 
“arm of violence” of the capitalist class, the state, 
and set up in its place the dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat. We cannot do this within the legalized 
forms of today. No, we must break with all legal- 
ized forms and in everything set up our own will 
as law. 

We now have about thirty fellow workers in jail 
in Seattle that ask us to protect them by getting 
into line again and equipping our organization to 
fight at the point of production. Very small re- 
sponse is shown up to date. What is the matter? 
Are you anxious to fatten lawyers or build an or- 
ganization to get results for ourselves? Who will 
stand behind them with funds to get out propa- 
ganda and organization? Who will carry creden- 
tials and literature to the workers to help organize 
the basic industry of the Pacific Northwest, the 
lumber industry, as well as others? It is for us 
to organize industries, carry on the fight, develop 
the tactics to not only free these fellow workers, 
make scraps of paper of their anti-anarchist and 
anti-syndicalist laws, but as a force for social rev- 
olution. We can do so by putting our efforts into 
education and organization to control industry. The 
masters’ government, the “arm of violence,’”’ against 
the workers can be made useless by organizing so 
strongly -that we will develop the power to cut off 
the bosses’ income so he can have nothing to pay 
taxes to pay for hired sluggers and jailers. Indus- 
trial education, organization and action is the way 
to freedom. Away with political action at ballot- 
boxes and through courts. Direct action, that is 
the personal efforts of the workers through their 
organization, is what will get the goods. 
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Printers and Such 


By DONALD M. CROCKER 


VER since the 16th century, when Old Man 
F cutenbere doped out movable types and made 

a wider dissemination of misinformation pos- 
sible, the printer has kidded himself with the no- 
tion that he is the one bona-fide super-aristocrat 
of labor. It is time he woke up at last, to the 
knowledge that he is, instead a laughing-stock and 
a by-word to his more progressive fellow working- 
men. 

The typographical “union” prides itself on a 
lineal descent from the printers’ guildes of the 
Middle Ages. It also preserves a remarkably me- 
dieval psychology. The typical printer scissorbill 
affects the airs and dignity of his pre-capitalistic 
forebear, the independent journeyman of the an- 
cient guilds, and indignantly refuses to face the 
present-day fact that, in common with every other 
member of the working class, from shovel stiff up, 
he is a wretched bond-slave of modern industrial- 
ism. 

This aforesaid typographical “union,” by the way, 
is a bird. A whole book could be written about it 
and appropriately entitled, ““What a Labor Organ- 
ization Ought Not to Be.” You will know what it 
is by the single fact that its president, one Marsden 
Scott, considers Sam Gompers too radical! 

Its international headquarters at Indianapolis 
functions as one of the most efficient strike-break- 
ing agencies in the country. Driving recalcitrant 
unions back to work under threat of excommuni- 
cation is one of its most frequent activities. The 
employing printers sure are lucky above almost 
every other class of bosses. They don’t need to 
maintain scabs and finks to keep wages down and 
hours up and the workers servile. The typograph- 
ical “union” attends to those details. Recently the 
typos of a Canadian city jumped the traces, went 
on an “unauthorized” strike, won all their demands 
and unionized the whole town. At the next con- 
vention of the I. T. U., they were censured as 
“Bolsheviks.” Oh, mercy! 

The things this official outfit can get across, put 
all the rest of A. F. of L. fakery to shame. For 
instance, when the last president, a fat, greasy 
grafter named Lynch, who had been a parasite and 
incubus on the “union” for years and years, retired 
at last to accept a juicy political piecard from 
Tammany Hall, as a reward for his long and con- 
sistent record of treason to his class, a hand- 
picked I. T. U. convention made him a gift of $10,- 
000 out of the treasury—this at a time when more 
hungry printers were walking the streets than ever 
before! 

One instance of the ne plus ultra scissorbillism 
of this paragon “union” occurred not long ago in 
Omaha. The proprietor of the biggest “rat” shop 
in town, a rabid union-hater all his life, was called 
home to Satan. Here our gallant “union” boys 
saw a swell chance. They bought a lovely floral 


wreath for the scab-herder’s bier. This is what they 
argued: If we send these flowers, maybe it will 
soften the hearts of the heirs and they will gracious- 
ly permit us to work in the shop. Waging the class 
war with funeral nosegays is a new one, eh lads? 

The systematic scabbery by “union” printers 
upon all théir fellow workingmen and upon their 
allied trades particularly is of course notorious. 
The shameful betrayal of the Chicago newspaper 
strike in 1912 was but one instance of hundreds 
that are happening all the time—members of this 
disgraceful travesty of a labor organization work- 
ing side by side with strikebreakers while their 
brother “unionists” of another craft are struggling 
for improved conditions. The sacred contract with 
the dear boss is more precious, forsooth, than the 
ideal of solidarity, the duty to one’s self and one’s 
dear ones, the aspiration in every decent man’s 
breast that he and his fellows, and the generations 
that shall come after “may have life and have it 
more abundantly”! 

“Boring from within,” attempting reforms and 
the removal of rotten administrations cannot avail. 
It is the concept of craft unionism itself that is 
wrong, and from that false premise emanate the 
gross abuses and the poisoned ideology that make 
this “union” a thing for hissing and scorn. What 
has been here written of the printers is true, in 
varying degrees, of the score or more loosely affili- 
ated craft organizations in the industry. 

One big union of all printing and publishing 
workers! What a union it will be! Compositors 
and linotypists, proofreaders and copyholders, press- 
men and feeders, lithographers, electrotypers, stereo- 
typers, binders, photo-engravers, office and editorial 
employees, mailers and drivers, newboys (we won’t 
leave out the “newsies,” for we’ve seen ’em on 
strike), yes and the porters that clean the print- 
shop floors, and all the rest—presenting a solid 
front to the bosses, one for all and all for each! 
If anyone who devotes five minutes’ thought to this 
conception cannot see that such a union would be 
master of the situation and able to enforce what- 
ever demands it elected to make, his case is hope- 
less. He should drape his nasal protuberance with 
crape, for his brains have departed this life. 

A union embracing every worker engaged in any 
way, shape or fashion in the production of the 
printed word, managed by the rank and file, no 
high-salaried officialdom, no expensive arbitration 
shell-games, no fettering contracts, no more “Please, 
Mister,” attitude toward the common enemy—de- 
manding, striking and winning, as one indivisible, 
invincible unit! 

Doesn’t the picture kinda make your mouth 
water, Brother Printing Craftsman? Of course, a 
union like that could never expect to get the praise 
from labor-hating politicians and capitalists and the 
pervert press that, for instance, the I. T. U. re- 
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ceives, but, after all, kind words don’t buy many 
doughnuts in this era of high prices. 

And such a union will be far more than just a 
more efficient weapon in the day-by-day struggle 
with the employer. It will be a unit, and a mighty 
vital one, in the edifice of a New Society, the Great 
Industrial Union that “shall be the human race.” 
An integral, indispensable part of the world-wide 
Workers’ Commonwealth that is to be, in which 
there shall be neither profits nor wages, employer 
nor employe, rich nor poor, but all shall equally be 
workers and owners, free men and comrades. In 
this howling bedlam of a society agonizing in the 
final and most frightful phase of Capitalism, the 
only thing that makes life tolerable to a man who 
thinks and feels is to be a dreamer and a builder 
for that Better World whose time is almost here. 

Remember that the printing and publishing work- 
er is in physical control of one of the most supreme- 
ly important industries in a revolutionary era. Con- 
trol of the industry which is the sole source of pop- 
ular information is scarcely less essential than con- 
trol of food and fuel supply. Did you note when 
the heroic Spartacans were battling against the 
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traitor “Socialist” government in the streets of 
Berlin, how desperately both parties contended for 
possession of the printing plants? With revolution- 
ary, class-conscious workers wielding their economic 
power to determine what shall and what. shall not 
BE SET IN TYPE, we nearly have the masters 
helpless then and there, for, in the last analysis, 
the class struggle is nothing else than a struggle 
to capture THE MINDS of the workers. 

Then no more will printing workers be com- 
pelled to perform the shameful task which is now 
their daily lot and prostitute their craftmanship to 
send out into the world the lies and libels that help 
to keep their class in ignorance and slavery. 

Printing and Publishing Workers’ Union No. 1200 
is the youngest offspring of Mother I. W. W., but 
a lusty infant it is, for all that it saw the light 
of day only a few months ago. New York organized 
first, then Chicago. The pace at which the workers 
are lining up is a glad surprise even to the pro- 
moters. Organized and unorganized, skilled and 
unskilled, are flocking to our standard. No. 1200 
is destined to play a big role in the strenuous 
days ahead, in the final conflict and the certain vic- 
tory. 
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The Story of the I. W. W. 


By HAROLD LORD VARNEY 


CHAPTER FIVE. 


OUSTING THE LABOR FAKIRS. 


F the reader assumes that the I. W. W. which 

was formed at the First Convention was the same 

organization which bears that name today, he 
will be far from the truth. The I. W. W. which 
was first created was a makeshift of heterogeneous 
elements. St. John describes the different groups 
as five in number—pure and simple labor fakers; 
parliamentary socialists of two kinds, reformists 
and impossibilists; anarchists and industrial union- 
ists. Some such a division really existed. No 
attempt was made at the First Convention to strike 
the fundamental note of syndicalism. A blind unity 
was the keynote of the gathering. The delegates 
skated around the borders of all controversial 
topics. 

arene relates how he brought Eugene V. Debs 
and Daniel De Leon together for this occasion. 
Long and bitter personal enmity had precluded even 
the thought of co-operation between them. De 
Leon’s bitter tongue had been used only too fre- 
quently to castigate "Gene Debs. But when the I. 
W. W. was formed, the barrier of difference was 
overcome—at least, for a time. 

So it was with all the strong personalities of the 
new movement. They had forced themselves to 
agree, but the heat of difference was still simmer- 
ing under the surface. The period which we are 
entering can best be styled the theoretical period 
of the I. W. W. It lasted three years. It is dead- 
locked by an absolute lack of unity among the mem- 


bership. Not until 1908 did the destined I. W. W. } 


type emerge into dominance. The first three years 
were but the training periods in which he was pro- 
duced. 

The most dangerous weakness of the new I. W. 
W., however, was the fact that it was honeycombed 
with rank reactionaries. The Executive offices were 
controlled by reactionaries. Under the guise of in- 
dustrial unionists, they soon demonstrated them- 
selves to be industrial unionism’s deadliest foes. 
During the entire first year the situation was sur- 
charged with danger. abe 

Such was the artificiality of the organization that 
Sherman and Trautmann took charge of, after the 
delegates had completed their work. No premoni- 
tion of approaching breakers disturbed them, how- 
ever. They entered upon their task, actuated by a 
high note of enthusiasm. 

The convention had created three industrial de- | 
partments, mining, metal and machinery and trans- 
portation. But none of the three was of any great 
assistance to the general office. The mining de- 
partment was, of course, but another name for the 
Western Federation of Miners. This organization 
never gave up its identity during the time it was a 
part of the I. W. W. It kept its structural form 
intact and continued to use its old name. Its finan- 
cial support was equally indifferent. The conven- 
tion had provided that every union should pay a 
per capita tax of fifteen cents per member to the 
general office. Although the membership of the 
W. F. of M. was 28,000, it paid per capita on only 
12,500 members, and out of this reduced amount, 
it demanded a remittance of fifty per cent. 

The other two departments existed only on paper, 
and consequently could not do so well. Sherman’s 
organization, the United Metal Workers, did not 
install the 3,000 members which it had claimed. 
Only 700 members was the nucleus with which the 
Metal and Machinery Department started and many 
of these were taken over from the S. T. & L. A. 
and the A.-L. U. Charles G. Kirkpatrick became 


the president of this department. Shortly after the 
launching of the organization, metal and machinery 
workers began to line up in large numbers in Schen- 
ectady, N. Y. The indefatigable offorts of a little 
group of former S. T. & L. A. men made that city 
the scene of the greatest growth experienced by 
the I. W. W. during its first year. Several A. F. of 
L. locals came over to the I. W. W. in a body. An 
industrial council was formed and at the end of 
the year, 17 metal and machinery department char- 
ters had been issued in Schenectady alone. 

One great disappointment came from the loss of 
the Amalgamated Society of Engineers. This union, 
with its 4,000 members, had been affiliated with the 
A. L. U. When the A. L. U. entered the I. W. W., 
it was assumed that the A. S. of E. would follow. 
But a disagreement between the United Metal 
Workers element and the A. S. of E. prevented the 
latter from installing itself in the new department. 

But the weakest unit of the I. W. W. was the 
Transportation Department. Instead of its, prom- 
ised 1,500 members, it installed only 300 members 
in the new organization. These 300 paid no income 
to the general office and the department was an ex- 
pense rather than an assistance. Much dissension 
could have been avoided if the department had been 
disbanded. But its officers clung to the shell and 
strenuously resisted any reform which would have 
displaced them. This Transportation Department 
was the storm center which later wrecked the ad- 
ministration. We will return to it again. 

Trautmann estimates the actual membership with 
which the I. W. W. started as 1,900. With this 
nucleus, the new officers began their task. 

Although Sherman was nominally the president, 
the real executive of the I. W. W. during the first 
year was Trautmann. His strong personality eclipsed 
the weaker Sherman. A lecture and agitation tour 
was arranged for Sherman and he was on the road 
almost continuously until the Second Convention. 
In the meanwhile, Trautmann administered the af- 
fairs of the general office. 

In order to give the I. W. W. a good start, a 
spectacular campaign of agitation was conducted. 
In addition to Sherman, Eugene V. Debs gave his 
services for this work. Many other prominent so- 
cialists assisted the I. W. W. in its local agitation. 
Great rallies were held in all the cities and crowds 
turned out everywhere, anxious to hear the message 
of the new organization. Locals and district coun- 
cils were strung across the country and many small 
industrial bodies affiliated. Splendid results were 
obtained among the Montana lumber jacks in par- 
ticular. This lumber district had been controlled 
by the A. L. U. at one time. With the influence 
of the Butte miners of the W. F. of M. they now 
came inte the I. W. W., 8,000 strong. Thirty-two 
locals were installed in that district. 

The vagueness of the First Convention soon led 
to the inevitable controversy. Sherman was not a 
thorough-going industrial unionist. He was quoted 
as having stated, during this period, that “‘indus- 
trial unionism is a hundred years too early.” Such 
an attitude is certainly reflected in his acts. He 
began to issue separate charters to crafts working 
in the same industry. This was contrary to the 
principle of industrial unionism, which prescribes 
that only one charter should be issued in one in- 
dustry in order that the lines of craft autonomy 
may be eliminated. During all of Sherman’s ad- 
ministration, this was a fruitful source of bicker- 


ing. 

After the first impulse of unity had subsided, 
fundamental disagreements began to be apparent. 
In nearly all matters, Sherman and Trautmann were 
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on opposing sides. With Sherman, stood four of the 
G. E. B. members, Moyer (afterwards Mahoney), 
Kirkpatrick, McCabe and Cronin. The only sup- 
porter of Trautmann was John Riordan. Naturally 
then, the reactionaries were dominant. The mem- 
bership was similarly divided. Sherman and the 
majority of the G. E.’B. were supported by the 
conservative element of the W. F. of M., the So- 
cialist party members and the Socialist party press. 
Trautmann’s following was the S. L. P. element, 
the extremists of all the unions and the Haywood 
faction of the W. F. of M. But no open rupture 
occurred during the year. 

The secret of the dissensions of this first year 
has never been explained. It is unquestioned that 
there was some hidden hand working to destroy 
the I. W. W. through the agency of these reaction- 
ary officials. Trautmann, in his report to the Third 
Convention, suggests that the reactionaries were 
agents of the A. F. of L. He quotes a speech made 
by Samuel Gompers at a meeting in Thilly’s Place 
on Vine St., Cincinnati, in March of 1905, before 
the First Convention had even assembled. “We 
have our men now, at the head of the A. L. U.,” 
Gompers is supposed to have said, “and we have 
taken good care that the new buccaneer organiza- 
tion will be controlled and managed by the same 
people.” If this incident is authentic, it throws a 
flood of light upon the subsequent developments. 

Daniel De Leon suspected that the dissension was 
created by the Socialist party. It is a fact that 
the reactionaries were supported by the Socialist 
party press in all their acts. Sherman, who was a 
distant relative of Eugene V. Debs, was under the 
influence of Socialist party politicians during his 
entire administration. At first, Sherman associated 
himself with the radical rather than the conserva- 
tive elements of the I. W. W. But he was not a 
firm man and he eventually became a pliant instru- 
ment in the hands of the wreckers, McCabe and 
Mahoney. 

De Leon describes the attitude of the Socialist 
party politicians in the following language: 

‘“‘Whatever may be said in favor of the tangible 
fractions of the Socialist party, unquestionable is 
the fact that, with very few exceptions, the official- 
dom of the party consists of an element from which 
the working class has nothing to expect but a spe- 
cialized form of exploitation. This element would 
fain have the socialist republic established. Never- 
theless, due to their training—some being the pro- 
duct of craft unionism, others the product of the 
frazed-out middle class—they have no conception 
of the nature of socialism. They have no inkling 
of the fact that socialism is the movement of the 
working class. Where they do not downright 
despise, they, at least, place no faith in the prole- 
tariat. Like true craft unionists and bourgeois the 
horizon of their minds is bounded by bourgeois 
thought . . . Needless to say, that to such folks, 
the mission of unionism is a closed book and that 
the rise of the I. W. W. was correctly interpreted 
as the knell of their doom. The officialdom of the 
Socialist party set about averting the threatened 
danger. The method was to flatter Sherman out 
of his senses. Such is the weakness, mental as well 
as physics, of Sherman, that the man is a feather 
driven by the cross gales of the labor movement. 
Would for Sherman’s sake that he were only a 
feather. His weakness would keep him out of posts 
of danger. His vanity, however, thrusts him for- 
ward to his ruin. The S. P. officials made Sherman 
believe that his popularity would be boundless if 
he would only put an extinguisher upon the revo- 
lutionists.” 

Another element which dabbled unduly in I. W. 
W. affairs during this first year was the officialdom 
of the U. M. W. of A. Although this element had 
been checked during the first convention, its leaders 
gained an ascendency over Sherman which led to 


the crippling of I. W. W. organization efforts in 
the coal mining industry. But, whatever influence 
was behind the reactionaries, A. F. of L., Socialist 
party or U. M. W. of A., certain it is that they came 
dangerously near to wrecking the I. W. W. 

Reactionary tendencies were first openly mani- 
fested by McCabe in the Transportation Depart- 
ment. In order to control this department, McCabe 
had ousted W. L. Hall and W. J. Pinkerton, the 
leaders of the industrialists in his industry. He 
carried things with a high hand. All protesting 
locals were arbitrarily expelled from the I. W. W. 
When the matter was taken before the G. E. B., 
a referendum was ordered. McCabe brazenly ignored 
this ruling and continued in control of the depart- 
ment. The presence of such a character as McCabe 
in a revolutionary union was ridiculous. He was 
a typical labor fakir. When questioned, he scoffed 
at the purpose of the I. W. W. and wished to have 
the words, “labor produces all wealth” stricken from 
the constitution. Charges of dishonesty were ac- 
cumulated against him. The controversy was car- 
ried over into the Second Convention. 

To make the situation worse, the W. F. of M. 
unfortunately fell into the hands of reactionaries 
during this year. The imprisonment of Haywood 
and Moyer, which we will discuss later, removed 
the strong revolutionary influence which Haywood 
had always exercised in the Federation. Charles E. 
Mahoney became acting president, as Moyer’s alter- 
nate. Assisted by John M. O’Neil, the editor of the 
Miners’ Magazine, he made strong efforts to break 
down the revolutionary instincts of the miners. In 
the approaching controversy, the W. F. of M. was 
to side with the reactionaries. 

As the Second Convention approached, the immi- 
nence of a rupture loomed greater. Both sides 
strained themselves to control a majority of the 
delegates. Despite the lack of unity, the I. W. W. 
had mdde a healthy growth. From the paper organ- 
izations with which it started, it had mounted until, 
at the opening of the convention, Trautmann’s re- 
port showed a membership in good standing of 58,- 
000. But, as in the previous year, the membership 
was still topheavy and the W. F. of M. easily con- 
trolled a majority of votes in the Second Conven- 
tion. It was upon this W. F. of M. vote that Sher- 
man pinned his hope of control. Out of a total of 
646 votes, the four W. F. of M. delegates voted 109 
apiece. Had the reactionaries controlled these dele- 
gates, their control would have been unbreakable. 
It was Vincent St. John who saved the day for the 
revolution. 

St. John was one of the younger leaders of the 
W. F. of M. and one of the most remarkable par- 
liamentarians in the labor movement. De Leon, 
who later became his bitter adversary, character- 
ized him as follows: “St. John has an organizing 
capacity and a persistency and perseverance and 
a faculty of commanding men, which makes him 
the Napoleon of this country today.’’ Elected as 
one of the four W. F. of M. delegates, he joined 
with Albert Ryan, another of the four, assumed the 
leadership of the revolutionists and split the W. F. 
of M. vote. The second largest vote was that of 
the Schenectady Metal and Machinery Workers. The 
two delegates from Schenectady, Anthony Maichele 
and Henry V. Jackson, had 60 votes apiece. Both 
of these, swung into the column of the revolution- 
ists. The reactionaries were in the minority. 

The convention assembled at Fitzgerald Hall, 
Chicago, Sept. 17, 1906, with 120 delegates in at- 
tendance. The very first act was the signal for a 
clash. Sherman, as president, arbitrarily insisted 
on appointing the credentials committee which 
should pass upon the temporary organization of the 
body. The revolutionists protested that the com- 
mittee should be elected. This division led to the 
next clash, which occurred over the seating of rep- 
resentatives of the Transportation Department loc- 
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als, which McCabe had expelled. A debate tinged 
with bitterness resulted. Trautmann took the floor 
and declared that, “if these delegates go out, I will 
go with them.” The McCabe incident was made a 
test vote to indicate the proportionate strength of 
the two factions. It showed that the revolutionists 
were predominant, the contestees being seated by 
a vote of 379 to 246. : 

Seeing themselves outvoted, the reactionaries en- 
deavored to tire out the revolutionists. Many of 
the latter had no funds to support themselves 
through a long convention. Sherman, in the chair, 
used dilatory tactics for this end. The revolution- 
ists outwitted him by voting to pay the delegates. 
The McCabe case again came up. Charges of per- 
sonal dishonesty were preferred against McCabe. 
The ridiculous size of the Transportation Depart- 
ment was exposed. A motion was offered dissolv- 
ing this department and thus automatically unseat- 
ing McCabe from the G. E. B. After a hot fight | 
the motion was carried by a vote of 331 to 301. 
Next, a motion was passed disbanding all depart- 
ments of less than 10,000 members. This disposed 
of Kirkpatrick, another reactionary. But, as the 
convention proceeded, it became obvious that prog- 
ress would be impossible with Sherman in the chair. 
St. John drafted a motion so cleverly worded that 
it not only abolished the office of President but 
barred Sherman from even participating in the con- 
vention by becoming immediately effective. The 
motion was carried on the twelfth day and, after 
a vitriolic speech, Sherman stepped down from the 
chair and left the hall never to return. St. John 
took his place in the chair. The remaining days of 
the convention passed harmoniously, with the revo- 
lutionists in full control. Only one division oc- 
curred when an anarchist delegate presented a mo- 
tion to strike out the political clause. Out of defer- 
ence to the S. L. P. this motion was voted down, 
369 to 243. 

A clean slate of revolutionists were elected to 
fill the general offices. Trautmann was re-elected 
General Secretary-Treasurer, which had now be- 
come the highest office. The new G. E. B. members 
were Vincent St. John, F. W. Heslewood, A. Mai- 
chele, T. J. Cole and Eugene Fischer. 

But Sherman and his reactionary supporters, Ma- 
honey, McCabe, Cronin and Kirkpatrick, had pre- 
pared a surprise for the majority. The day after 
the convention closed, St. John, Heslewood and 
Fischer went down to the general office to take 
charge. They found that Sherman had barricaded 
the place. The doors were guarded by detectives, 
hired from the Mooney-Bohlan agency, and when 
the new officers endeavored to obtain entrance, they 
were slugged and driven away. It is believed that 
a trap had been laid to provoke violence, as some 


‘“Americanization” is the cry. We I. W. W. mem- 
bers have always stood for the highest ideals of 
liberty. There is no necessity for training our spirit 
to a higher degree of Americanism. Those who 
need the training most are the capitalist class, who 
. are trying to enslave our spirit under the guise of 
Americanization. 





One reason why we make slower progress than 
we want to, is that we have not yet got the educa- 
tional material in such shape that even the most 
unintelligent and mentally perverted can see the 
light. 





Humor iz wit with a rooster’s tail feathers stuck 
in its cap, and wit is wisdom in tight harness.—Josh 
Billings. 
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unknown party had called up the police department 
on the previous day and stated that a riot would 
occur at 146 W. Madison St. (the general office) 
on the following morning. A patrol wagon was al- 
ready. waiting, but St. John and his group were too 
wise tobe trapped. 

Seeing that Sherman was determined to hold on- 
to the records and refuse to recognize the legality 
of the convention, the I. W. W. officers secured an 
injunction from the Circuit Court restraining him 
from using these supplies or the name of the I. W. 
W. A temporary headquarters was established in 
the Gault House and afterwards transferred to the 
Bush Temple. Prevented from getting out the offi- 
cial organ under the old name of Industrial Worker, 
an official paper was established under the name 
of Industrial Union Bulletin and the membership 
kept informed. The Weekly People also gave full 
publicity to the case. 

But, at first, Sherman’s act was a body-blow to 
the I. W. W. With no records, the work was ham- 
pered for weeks. Of course, Sherman circularized 
all the locals and claimed that the convention had 
been illegal, and that he was still the President of 
the I. W. W. Through the influence of Mahoney, 
the W. F. of M. was, at first, disposed to recognize 
Sherman and affiliate itself with the fraudulent of- 
fice which he set up. But the revolutionists in the 
W. F. of M. punctured this possibility. St. John, 
Ryan and Heslewood traveled from local to local, 
revealing the true facts of the convention. When 
the Executive Board of the W. F. of M. met in 
December, it voted to suspend itself from the I. 

. W. entirely, pending the next convention. This 
cut Sherman off from a support which he had 
counted on, confidently. In all, probably 1,500 
members stayed by Sherman. The remainder either 
left the I. W. W. entirely or else gave their sup- 
port to the legitimate officers. 

This controversy of the Second Convention, al- 
though it halted the progress of the I. W. W. tem- 
porarily, was a fortunate occurrence. It released 
the I. W. W. from its reactionary integuments. The 
Socialist party element led by such people as Sim- 
ons and Debs, left the organization permanently. 
All the Socialist party press supported Sherman, 
even after his high-handed seizure of the general 
office and his employment of armed sluggers. The 
residue which remained in the I. W. W. was, at least, 
revolutionary. Another crisis and split was destined, 
however, before the real I. W. W. could emerge. 
In those early days, the great struggles of the I. 
W. 'W. were the struggles in the conventions. The 
purifying process had to be completed before the 


destined career of revolutionary unionism could be 
entered. 


Bertrand Russell says, “It is not only material 
goods that men need, but more freedom, more self- 
direction, more outlet for creativeness, more op- 
portunity for the joy of life, more voluntary co- 
operation, and less involuntary subservience to pur- 
poses not their own.” This, Mr. Workingman, will 
give you an idea of what you haven’t got, and why 
you ought to join the I. W. W. to get. 





The capitalist class are what we have called them. 
They are really crooks, robbers and murderers. If 
they were anything else, they would give in and help 
to form a new society like decent men. But instead 
they plant the cannon on top of their pile and die 
in the defense of filthy lucre rather than repent. 


cial 
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Ethics of the Producers In An Industrial Democracy 


An adaptation from the French of Georges Sorel, 
by Abner E. Woodruff. 


INTRODUCTION 

This adaptation was made more than a year ago 
and was intended for publication on the Centenary 
of Karl Marx in a magazine of national circulation 
and some radical reputation, but was refused by 
the editors for reason other than literary merit. 
Fourteen months have passed and the world has 
moved forwarded at an amazing rate, yet the sub- 
ject matter of this article is more pertinent now 
than it was a year ago. Then, it was offered to 
the intellectuals as an explanation; now, it is offered 
to the proletariat as instruction and justification. 
Its purpose is to answer the question so often 
asked us; “What is the guaranty of good work and 
efficiency in the Industrial Democracy?” 

Sorel, from whose work these thoughts have been 
lifted bodily and given a slight American tinge, 
was a pupil of Bergson, the Intuitive Philosopher. 
His conclusions are in full accord with our own 
conceptions of Proletarian psychology and justify 
our advocacy of the principle of the General Strike 
as the mechanism of proletarian emancipation. 

The adaptor does not desire to appear as a pla- 
giarist, so he makes no pretense of originality. 
Neither does he offer any apologies; for the present 
world situation, with its dominant element of 
Change, is sufficient justification. To keep abreast 
of social transformations, we must adapt, and adapt 
again, the classic productions of the past. Sorel 
himself would undoubtedly applaud the motive. 

Abner E. Woodruff 


THE DECADENCE OF MORALS 

More than fifty years ago Proudhon declared that 
it was necessary to give the people a morality that 
would fit their needs. He thought that former ideas 
of right and wrong had become but “vague and 
indeterminate phrases’ and served only to cover 
up “hypotheses, Utopias and unprovable prejudice”; 
and that, instead of being based on human respect, 
social behavior had, in fact, become purely arbi- 
trary. 

Nearly all the modern philosophers agree in con- 
demning the insipidity of present-day morality, 
and none more vigorously than Proudhon. In con- 
trast to the humility of the pulpiteers and the news- 
paper moralists, hear his ringing definition of the 
concepts of Right and Justice. ‘To feel and assert 


the dignity of man, first in everything in connection 
with ourselves, then in the person of our neighbor, 
and that without a shadow of egotism, without any 
consideration either of divine or communal sanction 
To be ready to defend that 


—therein lies Right. 


dignity in every circumstance with energy and, if 
necessary, against one’s self—that is Justice.” He 
thought the teaching of this new morality would be 
an easy matter, for he considered that the French 
Revolution had created principles of Justice (Juri- 
dicial Faith) that would enable humanity to recover 
from its temporary lapses. 

This conception of a new morality was the*real 
line of cleavage between Proudhon and the then 
Socialist, who had adopted a sneering attitude tow- 
ards the moralists of practically every school. 
Being office seekers, they had little time or desire 
to study ethical problems and, being convinced 
that nothing would be impossible for the State un- 
der their own most able (?) management, they felt 
that good men and morality could be readily manu- 
factured by enacting a few good laws when they 


should assume control—they failed to grasp the 
meaning of Proudhon’s ideas. 

Renan, like Proudhon, recognizes a decline in 
moral values. He dreaded the loss of “the senti- 
ment of sublimity’’ which he saw disappearing from 
the ideology of the middle class and asked, “On 
what will those who come after us live?” However, 
he did not despair, because he felt that “the re- 
sources of humanity are infinite” and that “the 
springs of life, ever forcing their way to the surface, 
will never be dried up.” Evidently he saw that 
the conditions for a rebirth were preparing within 
the body of the working class, for he asserted that 
“history rewards the resigned abnegation of men, 
who strive uncomplainingly and who accomplish, 
without personal profit, a great historical work.” 
He denied the doctrine that the lower class must 
always live at the mercy of the upper, and pro- 
claimed the creation of a new ideology, out of 
which might come the salvation of the world. He 
envied “‘wise Kimri, who saw beneath the earth.” 


SOCIALISTS AND ANARCHISTS 

If the philosophers unite in criticising the de- 
cadence of Christian and Capitalist morality, they 
are no less severe in pointing out the failure of 
the official Socialists to generate any consistent 
progression of moral concepts and ideas. Georges 
Sorel attributes their short-comings to “the dem- 
ocratic superstition which has dominated them for 
so long and which has led them to believe that, 
above everything else, the aim of their actions 
must be the acquisition of seats in political as- 
semblies.” “If one is convinced that the future of 
the world depends on the electoral program........ 
it is not possible to pay much attention to the moral 
constraints that prevent a man going in the direction 
of his most obvious interests.’”’ Comparing the glit- 
tering promises made, both by candidates for office 
and the promoters of Capitalist corporations, he 
concludes that “there is a great resemblance be- 
tween the electoral democracy and the Stock Ex- 
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change” and that the success of the Anarchist 
teachers and moralist has been due to “the dis- 
heartening spectacle presented to the world by these 
political and financial parasites.” 

Anarchism has founded its hopes of social re- 
birth on the intellectual progress of the working 
class and its adherents have never ceased to urge 
the workers to educate themselves, to realize the 
dignity of manhood and to perfect their Solidarity 
by devotion to their comrades. The whole course 
of Anarchist teaching -has been to lead men on to 
noble and heroic action. The Anarchists cannot 
conceive that there should be a society of free men 
unless the individual has learned the virtue of self 
control, has acquired the capacity to guide and 
direct himself, and has developed the resolution to 
defend his own dignity and the dignity of his fel- 
lows by consistent and aggressive action. Anar- 
chists, under the urge of these ideals, have penetrat- 
ed all the labor organizations and their efforts have 
had a profound effect upon thinking workingmen; 
with the result that we find the new school of union- 
ism (the Industrial Unionists) recognizing the ne- 
cessity for the improvement of morals, as suggested 
by Proudhon and the philosophers, who have come 
after him. 


PROLETARIAN CONCEPTIONS 


Socialism, as a philosophy, concerns itself with 
the criticism of Capitalist Economics, while Anarch- 
ism has devoted itself to the criticism of Capitalist 
Ethics. We of the Industrial Workers of the World 
find points on which we disagree with both these 
schools of criticism, but we also find many points 
on which we entirely agree with them. Like the 
Socialists, we hold to the Economic Interpretation 
of History as laid down by Marx and Engels, but, 
unlike them, we do not place faith in political 
formulas as a means of emancipation from wage 
slavery: rather, we look upon the labor organiza: 
tions, as such, as the dynamic forces which will 
accomplish the change into the organized society 
of the near (?) future. Like the Anarchists, we 
condemn modern master class morality and look. 
upon the dignity of man as of the highest import- 
ance; we teach the value of self control, regarding 
it as the basis of character, and we urge our fellows 
to acquire both technical and academic education, 
that the may meet the emergencies of life with 
perfect confidence in their own powers; but we 
also know that morality is not altogether a matter 
of sentiment, a thing arising from altruistic im- 
pulses, but, rather, is founded in economics and 
has a most material basis. We are quite able to 
explain the moral vagaries of the Medieval Knight, 
who was the soul of chivalry to the women of his 
own class, but the conscienceless seducer of the 
daughters of the yeomen—we can also find ex- 
amples much nearer our own times. 

From our point of view, morality is a course of 
conduct based on a sense of duty, and its expression 
in modern society is the effort to promote the in- 
terests of a group. As the group is small or parti- 
cularly confined, its morality is likely to be hard 
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and narrow, but, as men’s ideas of the group ex- 
pand to the extent of all-inclusiveness, the sense 
of duty becomes a more over-mastering principle, 
the course of conduct becomes more purposeful 
and consistent, and the moral precepts take on a 
nobler character. We hold that only as there is a 
conscious and expanding force in society can there 
be any rebirth in moral ideas—such a force is now 
found only in the working class, the Advancing 
Proletariat. Therefore, in considering the revival 
of ethical standards, we must discover under what 
conditions a rebirth is possible, but, first, we must 
analyse the component parts of modern morality, 
as displayed by various groups, and, to do that, 
according to Sorel, all the contradictions in the 
problem must be sharply defined. 


NIETZSCHE AND THE SUPERMAN 


Nietzsche, who, as a professor of Greek, drew 
his inspirations largely from the Homeric heroes, 
has given us a powerful thesis on the moral values 
constructed by a class of masters—warriors, freed 
from all social restraint and founding their judg- 
ments “‘on a powerful bodily constitution, a flourish- 
ing health, without forgetfulness as to what was 
necessary to that overflowing vigor—war, adven- 
ure, hunting, dancing, games and physical exercises, 
is short, everything implied by a robust, free and 
joyful activity.” This ancient type has reappeared 
several times in history, as, during the Renaissance, 
after the French Revolution in the person of Na- 
poleon, in those Americans, who set out for the 
conquest of the Far West, and, more recently, in 
our popular bourgeois heroes, Andrew Carnegie and 
Theodore Roosevelt. Such men must appear in every 
historic cycle and they are valuable as heroes of 
moral revolt as they are successful in stirring the 
people to consistent action for the correction of 
abuse. 

ASCETICISM 

To the morality of this master type, Nietzsche 
opposed the morality of the priestly castes—~-the 
humble, self denying ideal. He certainly erred in 
giving a great value to the influence of the Jews 
in the formation of this type for, even when ap- 
pearing the most humble and resigned to the hard 
knocks of the world, the Jew always nursed a hope 
of revenge (a passive form of militancy to be sure, 
but not asceticism by any means) and, furthermore, 
the Jewish family strictly opposed any form of 
monkish ideal. Even in the middle ages outside 
influences modified the ascetic values of the Church 
and the modern world evidently considers the true 
ethical values to be enshrined in the family; respect 
for the person, sexual fidelity and concern for the 
helpless or weak being often regarded as the sole 
elements of morality. 

The attitude of the church, being at variance 
with the sentiments of high minded men, is evidently 
a perversion due to asceticism. Contrary to the 
priestly theory, that the family is an application 
of moral principle, it would be more exact to say, 
“the family is the base of moral theory.” Also it 


may be pertinent to ask, if the church is wrong in 
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its conception of the sexual union, is it not essen- 
tially incompetent as regards morality generally? 
Proudhon was accused by the church in France 
with attacking marriage in his book on Justice and 
sentenced to three years imprisonment. What he 
really said was this “Sexual duality (as opposed to 
the church formula which makes the married pair 
one and that one the husband) was created by na- 
ture to be the instrument of Justice...... generation 
and what follows from it only figures here as ac- 
cessory.” In his justification which he wrote after- 
wards, he said “Marriage, both in principle and in 
purpose, being the instrument of human right and 
the living negation of the divine right, is thus in 
formal contradiction with theology and the church.” 

The enthusiasm begot by love denies the humility 
and submission demanded by the marriage vows— 
it creates a sublimity that must be productive of 
the highest morality. In this connection, it may 
be well to add that no one has surpassed Proudhon 
in his appreciation of Woman in the last pages of 
his work on Justice. 


MORALITY OF THE WEAK 


Nitzsche failed to treat of the civil relations, and, 
in this respect, the Jews are worthy of a special 
study, but modern writers on ethics apparently dis- 
regard them and draw their ideas from the Greeks 
at the time of their decadence. Aristotle, whose 
ethics are so much admired by theologians, had the 
consumer’s point of view. The Greeks were then no 
longer productive or warlike. They depended upon 
slaves and sought to procure an easy existence for 
themselves. Said Aristotle, “So soon as a man 
can save himself this trouble (the direction of the 
slaves) he leaves it in the charge of a steward, so 
as to be himself free for a political or philosophical 
life.” Which is exactly the same idea that clouds 
the mental atmosphere of our modern coupon-clip- 
ping magnates, who turn the management of in- 
dustry over to a class of salaried managers and 
superindendents. As to the slaves, Aristotle thought 
that if they possesed such virtues as would prevent 
neglect of work through drunkenness or idleness, 
it would be enough. We can well imagine Aristotle 
as a modern business man, advocating temperance 
reform and preaching the “dignity of labor” while 
he pays fat salaries to efficiency engineers to in- 
troduce “speeding-up systems’ into the factories, 
encourages the Y. M. C. A. to “pussy-foot” around 
and organizes Employee’s Welfare Associations in 
lieu of the installation of decent safety devices. 
Such is the morality of the weak, to which our 
friends, the State Socialists, could accomodate 

_ themselves with ease, since their conception pictures 
a society divided into producers, who labor in in- 
dustry, and thinkers (?), who occupy all the po- 
litical offices. Mr. Allan Benson (of whom, by the 
way, we hear no more) had a great admiration for 
Henry Ford, and many Socialist scribblers have 
written enthusiastically of the Taylor efficiency 
system. Revolutionary Industrial Unionism would 
be impossible were the workers to accept such a 


morality, for State Secialism would exercise the 
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most ingenious deviltry to enforce discipline in the 
mill, mine and factory—the workshop would lose 
all its inspirational value—inventive genius would 
diappear—a negation of Marxian teaching. 


BASIS OF PROLETARIAN ETHICS 

I have said that the new school of unionism re- 
cognizes the necessity’ for the improvement of 
morals—in which it differs from the official So- 
cialists and thereby wins the appelation, Anarchist. 
It is reproached with returning to the dreams of 
the Utopists; which illustrates the misconception 
these office seekers have of the elder socialists— 
no one is more misread or misquoted than Marx. 
Men like Morris may have conceived that it was 
only necessary to imbue the wealthy with a sense 
of social duty and give the poor a better education 
in order to bring about industrial peace and a full 
human happiness—a sort of fusion of the salon 
and the workshop—but Marx, basing his criticism 
of history on the development of Technology, 
evidently pictured a future society of producers 
(proletarians) carrying on industry in a technically 
progressive way. How else could he have spoken 
to the working class alone when he cried out, at 
the end of the Manifesto, ‘“Workingmen of all 
countries, Unite! You have nothing to lose but your 
chains: you have a world to. gain!” 

True to the Marxian formula, the ‘‘new school” 
does not conceive things on either idyllic, Christian 
or middle class models (production requires quite 
different qualities from those characteristic of the 
consumers) therefore it considers ethical problems 
solely on account of the moral qualities necessary 
to generate invention and thereby improve pro- 
duction—a view point differing from that of any 
other forward-looking school of modern thought. 
It holds that, if modern industry is to be lifted to 
the higher levels demanded by the advance of 
technical science, the moral progress of the prole- 
tariat is as necessary as the material improvement 
of machinery. Recognising that moral concepts are 
rooted in economic necessity, it considers not only 
the improvement of production, but also seeks the 
base of moral perfection—it is desirous of creat- 
ing today the ethics of the producers of the future. 
Evidently such a task demands of the common man 
a sustained idealism that is found in none of the 
modern moralities; nor is it generated by altruistic 
emotionalism or in the hectic enthusiasm of sen- 
sational political campaigns,—it must contain an 
element of sublimity, to insure stability and con- 
tinuity. 


MOTIVE FORCE OF PROLETARIAN ETHICS 


Any effort to project a train of thought into 
the future is fraught with the danger of arriving 
only at Utopia. For that reason our question must 


be stated for the present and for the preparation 
of the transition from one era into the other. We 
have asked, “Under what conditions is moral re- 
generation possible?”—more specifically, How is 
it possible to conceive the transformation of the 
men of today into the free producers of tomorrow, 
working in factories where there are no masters? 
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Kautsky has considered the question of the con- 
ditions following a social revolution, and many 
Socialists evidently follow him in the belief that the 
Union discipline that maintains bitter and long 
drawn out strikes will be strong enough to man the 


workshops, point out the common welfare and ob- 
tain an efficient production. This belief may be 
absolutely in error; especially if the conception of 
discipline is conditioned on some form of external 
restraint, instead of on those deeper feelings of 
the soul on which we conceive that conduct should 
be founded. Labor bodies must have more than 
discipline in order to be progressive. It is not 
sufficient that their leaders shall have vision—there 
must be an animating principle working in the 
mass. Apparently the ancient labor corporations 
were as sterile of improvement and invention as 
are now the English Trade Unions and the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. They all seem to serve 
for the protection of the industrial routine and are 
depressive, rather than elevating in their influences. 

Turning to the political control of labor, we 
should expect to find great progress among the 
municipal workers and a promise of the future 
State. But here production is regulated by re- 
solution of the Council, inspected by a sort of in- 
dustrial police, and with rewards and punishments 
meted out by the sanction of tribunals. The dis- 
cipline in an exterior compulsion, even more capri- 
cious than that of the Capitalist workshops, because 
the functionaries have their eyes on the next elec- 
tion, and must veer and turn to every gust of the 
wind of fickle popular opinion. The inefficiency of 
municipal employees under democratic discipline (?) 
is too notorious to be any longer a scandal. 

While Kautsky made the mistake of visioning a 
sort of quasi-military control in the labor organi- 
zations of the future, he still had one view in con- 
formity with Marxian principles, in that he is aware 
that the motive force of the revolutionary move- 
ment must also be the motive force giving urge 
to the ethics of the future producers. He supposes 
a direct effect upon workmanship through the 
action of the Unions, when, in fact, this influence 
should result from remote causes which will affect 
the general character of the workers. 


REPUBLICAN SOLDIERS AND STRIKE 
PROPAGANDISTS 


Probably there is no better way of arriving at 
the answer to our question than by drawing ana- 
logies between the qualities of the soldiers in the 
French wars for Liberty, the qualities which are 
engendered by the propaganda for the General 
Strike and those necessary to a free worker in a 
highly inventive and progressive state of society. 

We draw our conceptions of the Soldiers of 
Liberty largely from the literature of those times, 
and it is certain that the frequency with which 
the free men of the republican armies are con- 
trasted with the automata of the royal armies does 
not arise from love of a mere figure of rhetoric, 
but actually corresponds to the feelings of the sol- 


diers. They did not look upon themselves as part 
of a military mechanism, but considered themselves 
as individuals having important roles to play in 
the absorbing events of the campaign. Battles were 
not games of chess, but the collective heroic ex- 
ploits of individuals exalted by a wonderful en- 
thusiasm. Contrary to the ideas of some theorists, 
these wars possessed no scientific character—the 
ideas of great plans of campaign, preponderating 
artillery and rigid military discipline were Napo- 
leonic innovations—their distinctive characteristic 
was the truly Homeric qualities of the combatants. 
In the place of an imposed discipline was the uni- 
versal conviction of the soldiery that the slightest 
dereliction of the individual private might com- 
promise success and sacrifice the lives of all his 


comrades. It is not untruthful to say that “the 
early French victories were due to intelligent 
bayonets.” 


The same spirit animates those groups of work- 
ingmen, who favor the General Strike. These groups 
picture The Revolution as a great individualistic 
uprising; each man acting zealously on his own 
account and not subordinated to a scientific plan. 
And it is this character of the general strike which 
earns it the opposition of the politicians, for they 
well understand that such a Revolution would do 
away with the necessity for seizing the Govern- 
ment—the Government could be very well left 
alone—Bebel was quite logical to the political point 
of view when he sneered, “General Strike; general 
nonsense.” 

The desire of the proletariat to exalt the indi- 
viduality of the life of the producer runs counter 
to the politicians, who want to transmit power to 
a new minority; and it is this individualistic char- 
acteristic which gives such great moral value to 
the notion of the General Strike. Like the wars 
of Liberty, the General Strike manifests the indi- 
vidualistic force in the revolted masses. The 
Proletarians thus become the inheritors of the 
spirit of the Revolutionary warriors, while the 
politicians, with their fine ideas of discipline from 
above, are the logical successors of royal and Na- 
poleonic military tradition. On such a basis we 
may well understand the attitude of Kerensky the 
Russian in his attempts to reestablish discipline in 
the disintegrating army of the Czar, and the at- 
titude of Ebert, the German, in retaining the service 
of Von Hindenburg, and then admire the perspica- 
city of the Bolsheviki, which disbands_ the re- 
actionary units of the Russian army and creates 
a new one, reflective of Revolutionary vision and 
purpose, which may be reasonably expected to have 
all the old Homeric qualities and possess an en- 
thusiasm in keeping with the task before it. 


EDUCATION FORCE OF THE UNIONS 


Having pointed out the analogies between the 
Revolutionary soldiers of France and the modern 
propagandists of the General Strike, let us now 
consider the educative force of the Industrial Unions 
in preparing the ethics of the producers in the new 
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society, their effects upon the characters of the 
workmen of today. 


THE STRIVING FOR PERFECTION 

Sorel says, “It is the spirit of invention which it 
is, above all, necessary to stir up in the world.” 
Modern industrial management concentrating into 
fewer hands and the adoption of standardization 
in production for the purpose of increasing profits 
force the workingman of today to the endless re- 
production of models which are not his own and 
tend to stifle all his desire for the new, for innova- 
tion. Yet there is scarcely an invention that has 
achieved success until it has been many times re- 
adjusted and improved at the artful suggestion of 
the artisans by whom it is produced or used. Marx 
predicated social changes on the basis of the im- 
provements made in the productive processes, tools 
and machinery. Evidently then, in a new society 
dominated by the producers there must be an en- 
thusiasm for the creation of new and useful forms. 
The workman must be given full opportunity for 
the expression of his talent and desire, his inven- 
tive talent and artistic capabilities must be progres- 
sively developed. “Art is the anticipation of the 
highest and technically most perfect forms of pro- 
duction.” The impatience of the artist with the 
conventional arises from his inventive turn of mind. 
The workman of the future must be equally im- 
patient. Therefore the revolutionary Industrial 
Unions teach that the free producer must never 
evaluate his efforts by any conventional standard: 
he must consider the models as inferior and strive 
to surpass anything that has been done before. The 
inculcation of such a spirit should generate a bound- 
less enthusiasm and thus insure constant improve- 
ment in the quantity and quality of the social pro- 
duct—the inventive workshop of the future should 
realize the ideal of constant progress. 

It is pertinent to ask our political Socialists what 
guaranty of technical progress they can offer for 





...-*(NOTE) The questions asked in this paragraph 
apply with equal force to that body of economists, 
college professors, engineers, technicians, chemists, 
industrial managers and superintendentse which I 
am informed is now forming in this country (the 
members of which call themselves ‘“Syndicalists”) 
with the purpose of taking control of the industries 
and supplanting the present political form of gov- 
ernment with an Industrial Government selected 
from their own number. Regarding themselves as 
the brains of modern society, these intellectuals, 
like the revolutionary workingmen, regard the golf- 
playing capitalist as an anachronism in an industrial 
age and evidently intend to substitute princely 
salaries for themselves in the place of the dividends 
that have formerly gone to the Capitalists. Such 
government would naturally take the Bureaucratic 
form and therefore be despotic. It would meet the 
Same opposition from the forward-looking working- 
men as Capitalism meets today, For the notion of 
the proletariat is a society broadly based upon the 
working class and culminating in an industrial ad- 
ministrative body elected from the ranks of the 
producers themselves—not in self appointed and 
therefore dictatorial directors, potential Napoleons 
of Industry. Will these egotistical gentlemen be 
able to stimulate art and invention and thereby 
move the world ahead? 


A. E. W. 


a society directed from above, when we consider 
that officialdom is always wedded to routine and 
rendered deadly stupid by devotion to convention. 
The very nature of their positions renders the 
political officials of the State highly conservative 
and antagonistic to innovation—they must pre- 
serve the institutions over which they have control. 
Would the State of the Political Socialists welcome 
changes in the industries over which its officers had 
administrative power—would they not, more likely, 
be the victims of their own routine and stifle in- 
vention, that force so necessary to progress, by 
an over-zeal for conservation?* 


HONESTY IN PRODUCTION 


The soldiers in the French wars for Liberty had 
a high sense of personal responsibility and carried 
out the smallest order with the most scrupulous 
exactness—they had scant mercy on the man who 
failed. The same spirit is found among the strik- 
ing workmen of today—they make every sacrifice 
to achieve a victory—and failure is usually at- 
tributed to the treason of some member of their 
class, for treason alone explains the defeat of 
heroically battling troops. 

Devotion to duty and innate honesty are char- 
acteristics of the proletariat specially exhibiting 
themselves in time of strenuous endeavor. The 
revolutionary Industrial Unions maintain that these 
qualities must predominate among the producers 
in a free industrial society and especially 30, when 
the workers are animated by the enthusiasm of a 
liberated artistic-inventive passion. The tendency 
towards honest production is extra well defined 
in modern industry—due, we believe, to the steady 
improvement in the technical processes—-goods 
must have quality equal with their appearance, the 
product of the modern shop must have fewer hidden 
faults. Long after Germany ceased to manufacture 
trash, the suspicion cast upon her goods by former 
practices hampered her commerce. And in the 
realm of art, the man, who resorts to tricks of 
technique to create the illusion of reality, now falls 
under swift condemnation. The society of the 
producers evidently will not cheat itself with shabby 
work or shoddy goods. If honesty grows with the 
development of industrial technique, as Marx in- 
dicated and experience evidences, then, in the pro- 
gressively inventive society of the future, we are 
absolutely insured against decadence. 

There yet remains one other analogy to be point- 
ed out and then I am done. 


DISREGARD OF REWARDS 

Every age of the world testifies to an eternal 
striving towards perfection, to a potential herc ism 
in every walk of life—a heroism that aslis no im- 
mediate, personal or proportional reward, but which 
constitutes the secret virtue which assures the 
progress of organized society. No brave man ever 
yet performed an heroic act with the intention of 
claiming a reward proportional to the value of the 
service rendered. The soldiers in France, advancing 
at the head of the assaulting columns, knowing they 
went to their death, marched forward without re- 
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flecting on the injustice of the fact that those, who 
pressed onward over their dead bodies, would reap 
the glory of the victory. Only an army with de- 
clining morale needs to be stirred to action by the 
promise of rewards. Napoleon, with his system of 
carefully measured rewards, destroyed the enthusi- 
asm of the old time French soldiery—his system 
produced few great general officers and he con- 
ducted his campaigns with men bequeathed to him 
by the Revolution. 


When we consider the silence of history con- 
cerning much of Medieval life, we seriously question 
whether anyone outside the artists guilds ever ad- 
mired those monuments which were erected to the 
glory of the ancient arts and crafts by those ano- 
nymous Gothic artists, who produced the architec- 
tural masterpieces of the middle ages. Not only 
the artisans, but the architects themselves, must 
forever remain unknown. And Viollet-le-Duc, com- 
menting on these things, concludes that “genius can 
develop itself-in obscurity...... it is its very nature 
to seek silence and obscurity.” 


Our own experiences in the shops teach us that 
every great invention is an accumulation of fun- 
damental improvements introduced by ingenious 
workmen into their work, and that these unknown 
inventors perform a labor of love, without hope 
of appreciable or permanent returns for their in- 
novations. Every workshop has its humble artists, 
who contrive, with infinite skill and patience and 
a secret joy, the wonderful industrial progress of 
the world. 


Renan thought there was a glory in battle that 
repaid the soldier for his sacrifice of life. But, 
is there glory for those who create our economic 
advance? Sorel asks, “Is there an economic epic 
capable of stimulating the enthusiasm of the work- 
ers?” 

THE GENERAL STRIKE 

Renan’s “glory” certainly cannot be the sustain- 
ing influence in the shop; nor does religion call up 
emotions that can inspire the workingmen with a 
desire to perfect the machines and the processes 
of production. The “secret virtue”—the constant 
human striving towards perfection—is not cnough; 
there must be an epic quality to life—a force which 
can generate and sustain enthusiasm, ‘and lriv2 us 
on to those heights, which evidently mankind is 
qualified to attain. 

From our point of view, morality is not doomed 
to perish—it is not destined to become mere pre- 
cepts, without force in determining human conduct 
—but can yet revive itself with an all-conquering 
enthusiasm and surmount the obstacles of prejudice 
and present ease which oppose its progress. It 
will not walk any path laid out by either modern 
philosopher, social scientist or advocate of far 
reaching reforms—these roads are dull and aca- 
cemic—but it will joyfully tread the way made 
clear by the propaganda for the General Strike. 

All tae philosophers agree in demanding sublimi- 
ty for the ethics of the future. In this they follow 
historical example, for in every historic change there 
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have been epic events that affected the thought 
of the world and added a sublimity to the morals 
of those times The concepts of the results of the 
struggle generated an enthusiasm that perisisted 
long after the final victory had been won and so- 
ciety had settled into its newer forms. 

The conceot vf the General Strike as an e: nomic 
warfare, a stupendous struggle calling for deeds of 
the greatest heroism and culminating in a great 
catastrophe to modern society, which is crowned 
with victory for the workers, produces the epic 
frame of mind necessary to generate the enthusiasm 
that will carry the proletariat successfully through 
the great transformation. That enthusiasm can 
but continue to be operative under the conditions 
created by the realization of workshop carried on 
by free men. 

CONCLUSION 

Judging the future producer by the workmen, 
both of the past and present, we may hold that his 
morality in the free and unrestrained society, will 
have these three fundamental bases, (1) the artist- 
inventor striving for perfection, (2) honesty in the 
product and the method of production and (3) dis- 
regard of an exact measure of recompense for his 
service to the commonwealth. On these, he will 
realize the “dignity of man,” of which Proudhon 
spoke; he will realize “Justice” and a continuously 
progressive Civilization. 





“The Cleveland Plain Dealer states editorially 
that the sending of the bombes through the mail 
was an I. W. W. act. If that paper knows who 
did it, why does it not show the bungling police. 
We are interested in having this matter cleared up. 
But the chances are that it is a job of the Amer- 
ican Okranja that will never be cleared up. 

The same paper mentions with pride that on May 
1 “the outraged citizens of Cleveland took matters 
into their own hands and tore the red flags from 
the hands of the marchers and sent scores of them 
home to nurse sore heads and broken bones.”” The 
same law-breaking element that takes “the law into 
its own hands” in one case is fully able to do it 
in another case, especially with the hope of getting 
the I. W. W. into trouble. Besides, we have not got 
any technical experts in the I. W. W. of the kind 
that could make bombs of the kind described. And 
finally, we are not in the bombing business, never 
were and never will be. We are organizers of in- 
dustrial unions, and that is why a kept paper like 
the Plain Dealer considers it its business to lie 
about us. 





Two international printing trades unions held 
their convention recently in New York City. The 
kept press is commenting favorably on their action 
in requesting the aid of the Newspaper Publishers 
Ass’n in checking the spread of “bolshevism” in 
their unions. It seems the new I. W. W. union in 
their industry has scared the fakirs. 





Of the first batch of deportees on Ellis Island, 
45 are members of the I. W. W. 
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Be Prepared 


By W. E-HL 


lution in Russia. It came in the darkest hour 

that the world has ever experienced and once 
more brought light and hopes upon earth. It is the 
greatest experience in the history of man, and as 
such it is of infinite value in future revolutions 
here and elsewhere. 

We, here in America, have followed its various 
surprising stages with keenest interest, as indeed it 
was our duty to do, and we have learned a good 
many things which hitherto were unknown to us. 
We have read of their successes with a feeling of 
happiness and joy, and for every item of news that 
comes from there assures us of the stability of the 
soviet republic. The workingmen of Russia are de- 
termined to hang on to their new-born freedom, no 
matter what interferes. 

Now, their successes are not the most important 
facts that we ought to study, by far more signifi- 
cant are the mistakes and shortcomings so inevita- 
ble in so great and strange a mass movement. These 
things, above all, ought to be the subjects of our 
studies and profoundest considerations. 


Gist have been the effects of the social revo- 


It is true that we are thinking and planning for 
the future, but our thoughts, at its best, are very 
limited when dealing with the future state of things. 
Thoughts cannot embrace everything, and so many 
unforseen things happen, that when the critical 
moment arrives we might be at a loss. 


The surest way out of it is to thoroughly study 
the mistakes and failures of former revolutions and 
to prepare ourselves so that those will never again 
be repeated. And, then, we will yet have all the 
hard-shelled problems to contend with that we want. 

In the progress of the Russian revolution there 


‘A Toast to the Past 
By TONY WOLF. 


Here’s to the end of kings and queens 
General staffs and submarines. . 
Here’s to the day when men grow wiser, 
Refuse to bow to king, czar or kaiser. 


Here’s to the end of shrapnel shell 
Here’s to the end of war and hell. 
Here’s to the end of trench and gun, 
And put the militarist on the bum. 


Here’s to the day that is to be 

With man and child and women free. 
Here’s to the end of all autocracy. 
Here’s to the coming world— 
Industrial Democracy. 
P. S. Don’t mourn, but organize! 





If killing people is patriotism, patriotism is some- 


thing the world can well do without. 


was a stumbling block upon which the new republie 
nearly fell: the inefficiency of the workers in run- 
ning the industry when it once was theirs. 

It is for us a question of utmost importance. We 
must aquire knowledge not only of running in- 
dustry as efficiently as it is run at present, but in 
a still more efficient way. 

It is true that members of the middle class, who, 
to a certain degree, are filling important places in 
the administration of the industries, are leaning 
towards our principles. We can, however, never 
depend upon that element, for while some might 
prove true to our cause in the extremely critical 
movements of a revolution, chances are that the 
majority will turn against us, and leave us when 
they are most needed. 

We must do away with all such dependency and 
build our plans and dreams upon our own efforts. 
It is necessary to have a solid foundation upon 
which to build our new society. 

For this purpose nightschools ought to be estab- 
lished teaching technical subjects on the various 
branches of industry and public utilities. 

We are efficient enough in the capitalist system 
where more efficiency spells more profit for the 
master class, but in the future society it will be 
quite a different thing. 

The Headquarters should do everything to en- 
courage such a movement, and it is without a ques- 
tion but they will. 

It is, moreover, desirable that these things be 
discussed at every opportunity, at our meetings as 
well as on the jobs. After all, we have a good 
many things to learn, and much could be gained 
to our advantage by studying the ways industry 
now is carried on. 


Awake! 


By HARRY BORISOVSKY. 


Awake! ye slaves, ye workingmen, 
The thraldom overthrow; 
Gather all your strength 
And strike the mighty blow! 


Despots, tyrants—crush them all! 
Eradicate the pest! 

Gather all your strength 
And extirpate the nest! 


Raise your voice, fellow workingman, 
Mankind listens with a thrill; 

Let the ruling class—the vampires—know 
That there’s a people’s will. 





SOME BELIEFS. 
We believe in self-determination for the working 
class. When the working class begins to determine 
its own destiny, good-bye capitalism! 
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A New History of the I. W. W. 


A Brief Announcement. 


by Irving Freeman. 


cecent contribution to proletarian history, is 
A the book “The I. W. W. A Study of American 

Syndicalism.” (432 pages) by Paul F. Bris- 
senden a member of the faculty of Columbia Uni- 
versity. Briefly it is a historical sketch of the In- 
dustrial Workers of the World describing the 
theory, methods, tactics and activities of the organi- 
zation since its inception in 1905 until the year 
of 1917. 


As far as I know this is the first attempt 
on the part of either economist, professor, 
or agitator to write the history of the I. W. W. 
I fully realize the laborious task Mr. Brissenden 
undertook when he proceeded to traverse libraries, 
pore thru periodicals, write hundreds of letters to 
as many people, and to interview the great number 
of individuals he did in order to accumulate the 
information and data for the completion of his un- 
dertaking. The book is worthy of high commenda- 
tion and a great amount of credit must be given 
to the author for the masterly manner in which he 
carried out his task. The prejudice usually very 
conspicious in works of this kind is only conspicious 
by its absence. The author has been impartial to the 
contending parties when presenting the case of 
either parties. In fact, wherever there has been acon- 
troversy he has presented all sides of the case. The 
book is written in an easy and simple English, and 
is plain enough for any workman to digest. Another 
characteristic of the work worthy of comment is 
that it is written from a student’s point of view. 
As a result it makes very pleasant reading. Mr. 
Brissenden has presented all the facts from all 
sides wherever possible. As a reference book it 
will be a very valuable asset for future research 
workers. Despite the many obstacles in the path 
of anyone in securing information about the I. W. 
W., especially historical data, I must admit that Mr. 
Brissenden certainly has succeded in overcoming 
this impediment and has made out wonderfully well 
in his attempt. 


He clearly shows to the reader the sources from 
which he has gathered his information. Undoubt- 
edly he has been influenced to a great extent by 
the anarchist and syndicalist writers to whom he 
has gone for reference. This he shows distinctly 
when he employs the terms anarchist, anarcho-syn- 
dicalist, and syndicalist when referring to the I. W. 
W. The use of these terms are very misleading’ as 
they are bound to give the wrong impression to 
the reader of the Industrial Workers of the World. 
The author by far overstretches the influence of the 
anarchist and syndicalist movements over the pro- 
All of the historical 
data are not entirely correct but this is due as the 
writer explains to the inabilty to secure the exact 
information. However he could have given more 
space to the various crises during the life of the 


I. W. W. and could have spent more time on some 
of the very important strikes the organization has 
conducted. He has portrayed the conflicting ideas 
that have held within the organization thru person- 
alities. In doing this the author has neglected to 
mention the one big union factor that has preserved 
the I. W. W. thru all crises, namely, the job delegate 
system. Mr. Brissenden could have done justice 
to the hundreds of unknown comprising the rank 
and file who have given their all to build up the 
movement if he would have devoted more time to 
them. Nevertheless despite all of its faults the 
book is worthy of a place in the library of every 
worker. If for no other reason, than for the count- 
less data it contains. 


We hope to be able to give a more complete 
review in a coming issue. 


The book is published by Longmans & Green and 
Co., New York, N. Y. Members of the I. W. W. and 
other labor organization can obtain it at the special 
price of $1.50 for paper and $2.00 for cloth cover, 
plus postage for 2 lbs. by remitting to the author, 
Paul Frederick Brissenden, c. o. U. S. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, Washington, D. C. 





A VINDICATION OF THE POETS 
Ellis Island, May 12, 1919 
Editor O. B. U. Monthly 
Chicago Ill. 
Fellow Worker: 


I am not in the habit of throwing bouquets at 
anybody and have been especially hostile towards 
poets, (except song writers) but I sure have to 
hand it to the poets of the O. B. U. Monthly. 

I do not know as I have ever enjoyed poems as 
I enjoyed reading Covington Ami’s “The Orators 
of Discontent” and “I am a Wobbly” by R. E. Dun- 
bar. They are great. 

Here is hoping there will be more like them. 

Yours for the O. B. U., 

Peter Williamson (Merta) 
Card No. 288585. (One of the Deportees) 





As we are about to go to press the news reaches 
us that the German Austrian republic, all that re- 
mains of original Austria is going to establish a 
communist government. The workers not being 
organized industrially to take control of production, 
the communist theorists have to content themselves 
with taking over the political power as a temporary 
expedient. This is the penalty they pay for having 
ignored or opposed industrial organization in the 
past. 





The masterful man who puts on airs of command 
and leadership insults his fellow-creatures, and he 
should be gently, but firmly, lifted down many pegs. 
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Upton Sinclair and the 
Clergy 


What has the I. W. W. to do with Upton Sinclair 
and the clergy? Yes: In the June number of The 


One Big Union Monthly we mentioned how three 
“eminent divines”’ of London, England, had publicly 
expressed their horror at our publication, text and 
cartoons, and wondered how the religious people 
of the middle west could possibly stand for such 
a publication in their midst. We are almost temp- 
ted to line up the clergy of the world for caustic 
X-ray examination, as an answer to their attack, 
for we know who they are, but fortunately it is not 
necessary to occupy the scant space for the purpose. 
The job has been done before, and much better 
than we could possibly do it. One of America’s 
most renowned authors, Upton Sinclair, has only 
recently written a book called ‘The profits of re- 
ligion”’ that fills the bill to a T. This book has not 
one word to say against religion. In fact, one gets 
the impression that the writer is a deeply religious 
nature, brimming over with resentment over having 
had his most sacred feelings outraged by a devil- 
serving clergy parading as the ministers of God. 

This book of several hundred pages is one long 
logical arraignment of the clergy, both catholic 
and protestant, showing with documentary evidence 
not generally known, that the churches are in the 
most intimate cooperation with the capitalist class. 
It is a regular gold mine of highly interesting in- 
formation that is most valuable to the agitator and 
the student of social questions. It explains many 
a phenomenon that would otherwise be mysterious. 

We recommend it for reading by the English 
clergymen in question as well as the gentlemen of 
the black robe in general, but as a rejoinder to them 
the editor considers it more effective to recommend 
the book to the readers of this magazine, although 
we are not in the habit of advertising literature 
outside the industrial union sphere. But, then, 
“The profits of Religion” really falls within that 
sphere, inasmuch as it is a survey of a swampy 
ground where many of us have been lost. 

The book may be obtained by sending 50 cents to 
Upton Sinclair, Pasadena, Cal. It is not for sale 
in book stores and has been tabooed in all the 
regular book reviews. 





THE CHANCE OF THE CAPITALIST CLASS 


The social problem could be solved in a brief 
time if the capitalist class were willing to co- 
operate. All they would have to do would be to 
cease producing for profit and start producing for 
use. In other words they would have to cancel 
their ownership of the means of production, stay 
at their job, if they have any, help to create in- 
dustrial organizations of workers to take over the 
management, and everything could be arranged 
peacefully and without any suffering.—But a voice 
whispers to us: They will never do it! So keep 
right on organizing industrial unions. 


Roberta Bruner’s Organiza- 
tion Tour 


The attention of our readers is hereby called to 
the agitation tour of Fellow 
Worker Miss Roberta Bruner during this summer. 
The tour is to include the states of Minnesota, 
Michigan and Wisconsin, where the Fellow Worker 


and organization 


is now travelling and speaking in various cities, 
as well as Colorado, Utah, Arizona and other 
western states. 

This tour is arranged by the Hotel, Restaurant 
and Domestic Workers Industrial Union No. 1100, 
I. W. W., and Miss Bruner will make it her special 
business to organize the women workers of that 
industry. 

Fellow Worker Roberta Bruner is well known 
as a writer and speaker and organizer, and attracted 
much attention in connection with the orange in- 
dustry workers’ strike in California a few months 
ago. 

Fellow Workers in the states mentioned should 
immediately get in touch with the sec’y-treas. of 
H. R. & D. W. I. U. No. 1100, Ernst Holmen, 1001 
West Madison St., Chicago, Ill., to arrange dates 
for meetings and make arrangements. 

Fellow Worker Roberta Bruner is meeting with 
exceptional success at present in the Superior 
District, organizing new branches, increasing mem- 
bership, and placing delegates. We are sure the 
same success will follow in the Southwest with the 
earnest co-operation of all interested Fellow Work- 
ers. Write or wire at once. 





ITALIAN WORKERS RESTIVE 

Recent press dispatches inform us that the Italian 
Workers have forced the government to abandon 
the plan of sending the steamship Fedora from 
Genoa laden with arms for general Kolschak, with 
which to fight the bolsheviki. The government has 
consented to unload the ship at Gibraltar, and turn 
her into a general transport. 

A general strike is on in Naples and surround- 
ings, and is spreading. Many trades are striking 
in Florence, and in Rome all restaurants and cafés 


are shut down on account of the strike of the 


waiters. 

The cost of living in Italy is about twice as high 
as in England. Driven to desperation the masses 
in Spezzia and other cities are plundering’ the 
shops and fixing prices in the markets to suit them- 
selves. 

This is perhaps only the beginning of a country- 
wide movement of the workers of Italy. 





To the liquor capitalists, to the saloon keepers 
and the inveterate drinker, the main question is 
prohibition on July 1. To the intelligent worker 
the main question is the same as before: organiz- 
ing the workers to take over production and distri- 
bution. 
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Concerning Education 


By JOHN GABRIEL SOLTIS 


IE QUESTION of educating the proletariat, 
Ti: a probiem that merits the constant atten- 

tion of all groups in the radical movement of 
Labor, and, in our opinion, justly so, as it is indeed 
a very large and pressing question. Queer enough, 
there are those who charge the I. W. W. with a lack 
of proper regard and grasp of the problem; that, 
in fact, the I. W. W. does not make the worker 
class-conscious, because it sets out to get ‘“‘more hay 
and oats” instead of teaching them the philosoph- 
ical profundities of celebrated ratiocinators, and, 
above all, the first volume of Karl Marx, where on 
page so and so, he says that * * * etc. 


In nine cases out of ten, this criticism proceeds 
from the tongues of the embryonic pundits, who 
have appointed themselves as instructors extra- 
ordinary to his majesty the proletariat. Usually, 
we find, that their moral and intellectual level is 
so high, that it is really a condescension on their 
part to even consent to teach the great unwashed 
the essence of Socialism scientific, and especially 
the first volume of Marx, to the elucidation of which 
they only posses the secret, as they so generously 
and readily admit themselves, thereby saving others 
the task. Hence the organization of study-classes, 
where the deluded proletaire is introduced to the 
higher realms, via the erudition of the “scientists,” 
who are keen, very keen, on educating the workers, 
that the struggle on the industrial field is only a 
commodity fight and, therefore, no industrial union 
can do more than assist in that fight. 


The literature of the I. W. W. is not very volum- 
inous, it is proletarian logic, and Socialism that is 
scientific. And when economic questions are in- 
volved, the treatment is always Marxian, in the best 
sense of the word. Moreover, it is written by 
workers whose hearts have been singed with the 
fire of the raging class war; whose pens did but 
portray what life itself had felt and suffered in 
the damnable industrial hell of this most tyrannical 
nation. 


When one speaks of educating the working class, 
it is well to know just what is meant. Of what 
avail is it to the working class, from the viewpoint 
of its social and economic liberation, to be organ- 
ized into study classes, and not into unions of their 
class? Not only that, but we have noticed that 
the union has been misrepresented, put into a false 
light, in these classes. The answer is, that in these 
classes Socialism is taught. Very well. But to 
realize Socialism, that is the collective ownership 
and workers control of the tools of production and 
the land, there must be created a machinery by 
which the theory shall be made a reality. The mere 


- knowledge of a thing, is not the thing itself. An 


engineer has a marvelous plan in his head how to 
span the river. So long, however, as the plan is 
not translated into reality, the river remains un- 
spanned. Art for art’s sake, and knowledge for 


the sake of knowledge, equals the thing. Bunk. 
Knowledge without action is worthless. 

As a matter of cold, hard fact, the rank and file 
of the I. W. W. numbers more Maxian students 
than any other American radical group. Of course, 
these harvesters, lumberjacks, and general all round 
laborers, are not in the habit of shouting it to the 
world, because they are too busy organizing on the 
job. But we defy the learned doctors of decorated 
persiflage, to enter any Wobbly sanctum sanctorum 
and there not find a student of Marx. 

It is quite impossible to educate the worker, gen- 
erally speaking, to be a Karl Marx, and that for 
more reasons than one. It is not, however, difficult 
to make him class-conscious and to impress him 
with his historical mission. To do that it only re- 
quires that the worker be met where he abodes: on 
the job. As a class, the workers don’t go in very 
strong for intellectual pursuits, and, in our humble 
judgment, are not likely to, under capitalism. More- 
over, in all of his mental darkness, it is somehow 
clear to the worker, that the union is power, while 
things academic are talk. We favor study classes 
(in fact we have them) in connection with unions 
of our class. As related to a vital organization of 
labor, the study class has its virtues. In the hands 
of self-confessed “scientists” without works, it only 
sows confusion abroad. 

The greatest single factor of educating the work- 
ing class today is the I. W. W.. It is a revolution- 
ary union functioning from the bottom up. It is 
organically related to the proletariat, for the simple 
reason that it is the proletariat. It is on the battle- 
field of the class struggle, where the army of the 
workers is deployed. It dispenses with the neces- 
city of the class room, for the very plain reason 
that the whole realm of industry is its school room. 
The language of this magnificient and heroic organ- 
ization is that of the working class. The profound 
yet simple truths of Marx are not only couched in 
the jargon of the shop, mill, mine, field and factory, 
but also in the sweet words of songs; songs that 
are the delight and inspiration of over a million 
migratory workers everywhere. Yet there are those 
who soil their lips with the slander that the I. W. 
W. does not educate! Truly, they know not whereof 
they speak. They cannot, or will not, differentiate 
between the reality and the word. They are in- 
toxicated with their own words, while remaining 
blandly indifferent to the light of burning facts. 
They are ideologists and not realists. The triumph- 
ant philosophic weapon of materialism is, in their 
crude hands, shorn of its dynamic, and rendered 
innocous. Like all pedants who proclaim to the 
great world their infallible wisdom, they are the 
first in need of it. 

On with your study classes, ye jugglers of words, 
conducted in the sacred interests of “pure knowl- 
edge.”’ For ourselves, however, we declare, ‘‘For- 
ward with the I. W. W.” 
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Report of the Auditing Committee of the General Convention of the 
I. W. W., Books and Records of the General Office 


To The General Membership of the {. W. W. 
Fellow Workers: 


Your Auditing Committee, elected by the 11th 
General Convention to audit the books and records 
of the General Headquarters at 1001 W. Madison 
St., Chicago, Illinois, for the period between Sep- 
tember Ist, 1917 and May Ist, 1919, have to report 
that we have gone over all the books and _ records 
referring to the financial transactions of the organ- 
ization between the dates mentioned and find that 
they are in regular form and correct, and that the 
regular monthly statements issued by the various 
secretary-treasurers, who have occupied that office 
during the said period, together with the summaries 
of the reports are regular and correct. 

To this specific approval of the books of the gen- 
eral organization, we wish to add the following re- 
marks. RY 

These books and records would meet with a fair 
approval in any ordinary times, but when we con- 
sider the conditions that have prevailed during this 
period of twenty months and realize the difficulties 
the bookkeeper had to labor under, we marvel that 
the work has been so well done. During a great 
portion of the time our mail was held up, the Gen. 
Sec’y-Treas. was in and out of jail and acting Sec- 
retaries were appointed under unusual circum- 
stances, all of them working under pressure and 
often threatened. The bookkeeper, as well as other 
fellow workers in the General Office, often had to 
assume the duties of the General Secretary-Trea- 
surer, not only that the work of the office could be 
transacted, but that the doors could be kept open 
and the organization be kept alive. We believe 
there is no other organization that would have 
shown the same vitality, or among whose office force 
there would have been found the same loyalty and 


THE GOSPEL PIMP. 
Scientific Name Skypiloticum Hypocriticus. 


It is about time that plain language is used in 
regard to specimen No. 101. He is one of the 
staunch supporters of capitalism with its small wages 
and long hours, which drives women to desperation. 
For a few thousand dollars a year the “Follower of 
Christ” sells the souls of a thousand girls. He then 
sheds crocodile tears over the immorality of the 
fallen women. As camouflage he is handing out a 
little charity once in a while. He also takes a heroic 
wrist-slap occasionally at some individual capitalist, 
but when it comes to a show-down he is always 
there to defend the ruling class and our present 
system, which breeds misery and immorality. 

(Watch for No. 102 in June issue.) 





“Restoration” is a familiar war term, and there’s 
one kind of restoration that the One Big Union 
movement believes in. That is restoration to the 
workers of what is being stolen from them. 


courage as has been exhibited here: certainly there 
would not have been an equal efficiency. We doubt 
if any other organization would have survived. 

These fellow workers in the office have lived up 
to the reputation of Fellow Workers and we can be 
proud of our organization on their account. 

In going over the disbursements, we were not 
able to find bills to cover all the expenditures, but 
by making personal inquiries we were able to trace 
all such expenditures to our satisfaction. During 
the most disturbed period we find that there was in- 
efficiency in conducting the financial affairs, but we 
can readily trace it to the conditions under which 
our officials were compelled to work. On the whole 
we feel that we got the greatest efficiency possible 
under the circumstances. 

Since the committee was not able to report to 
the General Convention, we are recommending to 
the Acting Secretary-Treasurer and to his successor 
in office that the custom of issuing checks to “cur- 
rency” be discontinued. It is an unbusinesslike 
proceeding and leaves a loophole for petty abuse to 
creep in. During the time that business houses and 
banks were unwilling to cash our checks the prac- 
tice might have been justified, but under normal 
conditions it should be abandoned. 

We have yet to go over the books of the General 
Recruiting Union and the Duluth Defense Commit- 
tee, which will take a few days to complete. Also 
the manager of the Publishing Bureau and the 
manager of Solidarity are demanding that their ac- 
counts be audited. We will push along as rapidly 
as possible. 

Yours for the One Big Union, 
Abner E. Woodruff, 289169 
E. Lerman, 116634 
O. J. Arness, 238718 


It is said that the Russian soviet government has 
sent 200 million dollars over here to buy goods with. 
At the same time it is announced that the soviet 
government is going to sue U. S. to recover 150 
million dollars in Russian property in this country 
held by the former ambassador of the Kerenski gov- 
ernment. In the midst of these business relations 
the Bolsheviks and the allied troops, including 
Americans, are killing one another off round Arch- 
angelsk. Perhaps the press is misinformed some- 
way. It seems it cannot all be true. And we dare 
not suspect the press of fabricating news. 





The Hon. W. L. Mackenzie, King of British Co- 
lumbia, recently made a speech before a big capi- 
talist club in Chicago, in which he explained the 
beauties of the Rockefeller plan of ‘industrial 
representation.” At the close of the lecture the 


capitalists shook hands and embraced one another. 
When such things happen, labor had better look 
out. “Industrial representation” should be treated 
with the greatest suspicion. 
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Metal Mine Workers’ Industrial Union No. 800, 
Superior District 


Financial Statement Superior District M. M. W. I. 
U. No. 800 of the I. W. W. for the Month 
of May 1919. 


RECEIPTS. 
475 Initiation and 1 Craft Card _.............. $ 950.00 
2. GCG ERIC ‘SGMMNOS js. - 5 sor 1,283.00 
11 General Organization Stamps ................ 11.00 
14 Six-Hour Assessment Stamps .................... 7.00 
16 Class War Prisoners’ Relief eevee 16.00 
puttons and Gold Pinas: 22..22...2.5--. kc 142.75 
Literature ....... Ne eee Net SO Mtoe a 63.30 
Cate COmes << 262 .25..2 Ae 0S Mo LR Fume es 1.75 
ou eee eee aI TEATRO 9.75 
eA en Ae ke See ee SOME Ney eae 658.54 
PCPNOUIEL, DIGWOMUS: <222:50chcecasceddcielcgapscceslcc- 50.50 
Subscriptions ...... 3.75 
Credit on Branches & ‘Delegates accounts 190.71 
Miscellaneous: 

G. Henricson, error on former reports........ 1.30 
J. Karkkainen from J. BRINN oo scion eset 8.85 
I. Gantsch paid for lost due stamps............ 3.00 
J. KOPQE ON ACCOENE <...2c2 ccs , 6.36 

‘Otel RGGGIDUs: - sci A $3,434.56 

EXPENDITURES. 
For Superior Office: 

LL, a ERE RE 82. ce ees. S 2, eee eed Pree $ 379.50 
MUENRG ND ini oobicgssipg occas he Oe tiaa i Msi tee 7.69 
ent; Heat and Dig Weec. os cocci. scscsstcs es 20.00 
Stationery SUN DOO Foss cos bach nt 32.98 
Postage, Expressage & ‘“‘Wires’’.................. 50.93 
ENPOUMONES § cilchiie kn aa eieeik SN ROen eats sate 70.90 
J: Orpi Ot ACCOUNE <2... osc cece eee 6.36 


T. Whitehead on account of K. Fedchenko 50.00 
Remittance to M. M. W. I. U. No. 800 


ee ra ee eee’ 1,670.00 

Branch and Delegates Expenses: 

Wages for Branch Secretaries, Commission 
WD) RINIBD: ossiccvisedcsecccesas CERO oe 770.31 
ee ee REINS gD ne ee eae Hy SS 148.86 
NCODG, PROG G- LAGUG 55. acces ence ene 17.50 
seationery & Fintures ............----.c-<ccccc. 2.88 
Postage, Expressage & “Wires” .............. : 14.64 
fs 1 Deen Rs ene Ma Pe: TAN 17.10 
General Headquz urters for Charters... 30.00 


Relief to Mrs. Masanovich, Virginia Branch 25.00 





Charges on Branches & Delegates accounts 126.27 
Miscellaneous: 
ING: ‘Viewbetine:. <..2..c...2.030025 ee oe 1.50 
Attorney C. Onkka for legal service........ : 2.00 
Advertising Mass sane, by Virginia Br. 
INGE aos oak eeepc ee 10.00 
Art Craft Print. Co. Advertising Mass 
DRCOG. -DPNUGMS ci. ccegee tect oan ter eee 4.75 
$3,459.17 
RECAPITULATION. 
ROUAD TE GOCNNON x co<scnass toscana $3,434.56 
Cash Balance May 1, 1919..............2 4c 290.66 
CAN ROCA) 35.8. Sa ee $3,725.22 
SOtal Expenditures: ..-...--252 heb: 3,459.17 
Cash on hand June 1, 1919...... hep one opens Ae $266.05 


PETER PETAJA, 
Sec’y-Treas. Superior Dist. M. M. W. I. U. No. 800. 


Shipbuilding Workers’ Industrial Union, No. 325 


Financial Statement from May 1-31, 1919. 


CASH RECEIPTS. 

INOS STEN ee ce al ee eee ee eee $ 2.00 
Pee SEO Si Adder ect en ee ee Ry 30.00 
1 SS: he ee ee SiN 98 Se Pers) eee. 149.95 
MP © Socio 8 2 i te on eR eae 11.25 
Be OS SE or oe a cd got ee 21.50 
C. W. I. U. No. 578, Chicago............... Leted 9.50 
MOR ae eclo toe ea ed Sig cal iced 39.50 
PIB IE jcxlh 2 bt ue RO eet ale 62.00 
jE: a een ae MESON Se. APE SS Oke oP 43.00 
i : eae enen nye. rare SRL? 2.00 
Pele DU: wisi kts chess ouh ee i oe a 8.00 
1 AS |: ac ees: Rees eee ewes Pee ae 36.00 
worl. Or. ger Del: 106 2. .o kh ec 12.50 
| oe ones ane nent erin wes err 23.00 
WOOD sccccapdarsat tata t eee eee, 14.00 
BPO OO ese rte cece ea ee ee ee oe 6.00 
Bas Wi Ns ING: GOO sc .0t a ee, 12.00 
2 Fe See Let Oe 24.00 
12 Ee Ls res aah er seer ees Sik ae 4.50 
rete He scot et i Les es ee 18.00 
DO MS ° | re iia eter gh ea Sat ee ae 46.00 
BO Us icc do eat Jorg the mul od 24.50 
Del. 140, Tacoma ................... FRC en ae 11.50 
ie a: ae) Sal! a: I Screens Seo meme 43.50 
G. BR. Us per Whitehead: ......2.cce 11.25 
CS. TRS TU e POBRANO OSs anh ihe 117.49 

i | ee a rene Tey Aaa ee me Me eRe eee. oP $782.94 


CASH EXPENDITURES. 


c. 5. G; alae nS ....§ 18.55 
Telegram to Whitehead ..............2...0.022.0.2..... 1.06 
Stationery G Fixtures: ................ccicnn. 6.50 
Bpneate CONE. 220.288... Se 0.50 
Seattle Br. No. 573, Ind. cards .................... 3.00 
Printing Co. (suppl. bills) -... tii apace renee 17.50 
Printing’ Co., Letterheads .....2.....:....24..4.- 6.00 
GEG: eke Vid RIOR. bie ci See 47.00 
Del. 118 Mileage & Wages .......................... 5.00 
Clerks, Cit FRAG Pie 5 onciiclesecne asians 12.00 
Capita Tax to Headquarters ........................ 219.65 
On acc. supplies Headquarters ~................ . an 
Gen. Def. to Headquarters: .........................: 15.50 
Gen. Org. to Headquarters ...... LS atiacaiceneieds 35.00 
Money orders & Reg. mail ..........................-- 1.40 
DOOM AGI: CO UIOR assests chee . 50.00 
Tyner); We: 2 5.00 
Ca. TE. G. Tis OD. TRC UR, on csicctircncsnnrrscincanens 3.00 
ue WR SOR G68, nicccrcctnncicncakalede 3.50 
Bookkeeper, wages ..............-.:----:seccecseeeeseeeee 12.00 
GUE TRONS ons arest se ccc eee ee 85.00 
RING sciscciciel  scnccsmnscvasmctcbetnds tesa 4.00 
be Ee ee A Re hs PM ble Sr cee . . aenn 
Sta. Del. wages incl. back pay...................... 132.00 
Sec’y wages incl. back pay .......................--- 116.00 
PUG NOUN essing ete tee 17.50 
TRS caine eae $861.48 








RECAPITULATION. 

PUMP POON oon ons aren cacncecnecernencomcccee $782.94 
eenvon Hand May 1........-.... ick. 574.42 

OV Lo Soe eee eet $1,357.36 
UR 8 ono. cree apes snchaesaned nose 861.48 
SO Ch GE Sr crc $495.88 

RECEIPTS. 

eevee, Gis A, Fs 1; Card) ..:..........--.00..038 $206.00 
op LS LS 356.50 
NE en 0 NE ne 47.00 
ERIE Res Aen Onn pene PRE ae 21.00 
LT ES ee eRe 10.00 
AS ene oe eee ee ca tn te 4.20 
INNER oo. | cn onssiscemedeentcnasbace 125.99 
SS a ee eee Re eee 48.50 
Strike Victims Def. .................. bechuialghtrcese J 47.00 
co 8c acs cadedencuensseebencead 3.50 
1 LS Sane eee ee Oe Ee 0.50 

EE ee eee nee ee re |: $870.19 
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Railroad Workers’ Industrial Union No. 600 


Financial Statement for Month of May, 1919. 
CASH RECEIPTS 


May 3, Delegate X52, report —........000....... $ 6.25 
Delegate X44, report ..... AO aN ee 18.00 
Delegate X176, report .................. 5.00 
Delegate X23, report .................... 1.00 
Delegate X40, report .................... 7.75 
W. W. White, acc’t, C. W. I. U. 

UA GE Aa ee ae tenes 2.75 
5, Delegate X23, report .................... 4.00 
Delegate X38, report ...................... 27.82 
Delegate X103, report ~................. 2.25 
Delegate X31, report .................... 3.97 
Delegate X148, report .................. -50 
6, Main office receipts ~....................... 6.00 
Delegate X143, report .................. 2.14 
8, Delegate X41, report -................... 9.50 
9, Delegate X162, report.................... 10.35 
10, M. K. Fox acc’t, A. W. I. U. No. 
oN IRR se eed tee foie eet Serer 8.25 
12, Delegate X24, report .................... 1.00 
14, Geo. H. Ricker acc’t, L. W. I. U. 
RTT a a 2.50 
Delegate X192, report .................. 2.25 
W. White, acc’t, C. W. I. U. I. U. 
ESE bie eee est ae -75 
Main office receipts .......................- 3.90 
15, Main office receipts ........................ 1.50 
Main office report for G. R. U..... 1.00 
Delegate X47 report .................... 2.44 
a8; Delegate. BA, wepert: .....<.-..:2-..:.. 4.25 
19, H. R. & D. W. I. U. Swedish Brceh 
of Chicago, donation ................ 10.00 
Delegate X47, report .................... 1.00 
Bay oy. AGlOrk, TONORG. <..2..5......205000 2.00 
Delegate X144, report .................. 3.00 
Delegate X214, report ................ 2.75 
22, Delegate X48, report .................... .30 
Delegate X193, report .................. 2.00 
Delegate X3, report ...................... 5.42 
23, Delegate X3, report ...................... 25 
Reid, NOMEN IOOOIUENS onan ee 3.00 
Western Union Tel. Co. Monies 
unclaimed and returned ............ 10.00 
Delegate X40, report .................... 18.00 
Delegate X246, report .................. 6.50 
Delegate X27, report ................... 7.90 
26, Delegate X44, report -~............... od” SSO 


Delegate X140,- report ...... .... ..... 15.50 





EXPENDITURES. 
GGTREA TAXKIGe BUDDIES... 2cccnecicvcsasccccedectebesics $260.75 
Gre BIOE UE OR, ONG. 5... occa. sasocessceerenvecccece 50.50 
RUD NR NEN nn nooks co sicpncce scald eeasenaye 55.25 
OR a Rg) So ene era 21.55 
NGO TSUPIMO. VICUIING MIGL. 5 ac ccdncccecsavesencqsscscacsd 47.00 
Lo BER ee Ca eae eaten ee a See ee 85.00 
PUPS ER occ ee a. | a ei ae 43.00 
Oa, OW cee O Ul TARE, COB WIN. c.2.ccc<<accccleacsesetasoos ic 4.50 
OS | a ee ene ere 50.00 
WAU ASTNOE II OS | oon. nck. co cccccestscbcsccdacacest homies 143.00 
EAS EDS NUN ON ao sc Gales onnened vcivessatisncseeeueruaettt 132.00 
ONNNNES SUNIBIRU. ROONG, SOUR. «soci nscccccconcececcccsnssxsstaaee 43.50 
PPOGUARS, TORDEORS; “CEC, nn2snca concise cccinenscsstosonncs 12.68 
2 | eee na mere rete hacer $948.73 
RECAPITULATION. 

ERAN C8 ahaa eae le DO $ 870.19 
Gash:on hand May 1, 1919...........:.2:..cc. 574.42 
en ee | ene ae enee re oe $1,444.61 
TRCN ois oes cdkccnsnek pisténedeavolawnsaleeees 948.73 
Cashion hand June 1, TOUo sess k ees etc $495.88 

A. S. Embree acc’t, M. M. W. I. U. 
PUT RE cite ee iit abe he at 25 
27, Delegate Xl, report ...................... 10.00 
Delegate X1438, report -............... 9.50 
28, Delegate X38, report ...................... 5.32 
Benito Vargos, deposit -............... 2.20 
29, Delegate X7, report ...................... .50 
Delegate X48, report .................... 1.50 
31, Delegate X137, report for No. 500 2.00 
Delegate X163, report .................. 4.00 
Returned by Smoker Committee. 4.50 
Total cash receipts May, 1919......$273.51 
Cash on hand May 1, 1919............ 139.34 
Grand Total ....cccccsss-sccsssecee-0 $412.85 


CASH EXPENDITURES, MAY 1919. 
May 3, C. N. Ogden, main office wages....$6 21.00 
py 


G,. SURUATIODRDOL, BOOBs. coicccccccsccccnencscces 50 
New Solidarity, subs. .................:.. «75 
6, New Solidarity, B. O. for April... 16.80 
7, Hodge & Homer Hdw. Co., twine.. 1.20 
8, Main office, postage ........................ 10.00 
9, Money wired to organizer ............ 10.00 
ROBBY OE WES aioe oe icc nest, 1.0L 
10, Horders Stationery Co., Signature 
ee EES SERRE OMICS NIE: 2.50 
Horders Stationery Co., wire paper 
RII bat Syste olansewcdunaqiew cinerea 42 


R. J. Robinson, convention, wages 18.00 
C. N. Ogden, main office wages.... 21.00 


17, C. N. Ogden, main office wages...... 21.0 
22, Exchanged postage stamps ............ -30 
24, C. N. Ogden, main office wages.... 21.00 
Maly ORICe: POSTERS ............-.....0.0.5- 5.00 
Money order to organizer ............ 10.00 
Money order to organizer ............ 15.00 
RGNG FOE MIDS esse de capes esis sccaces 1.01 
Bulgarian paper, subs. .................. 1.50 
Italian Paper, SUDS. «..............c.... 15 
New Solidarity, subs. -.........0.0..0.... 2.25 


Int. Type Setting Co., ptg. leaflets 13.25 
Adv. to Smoker Comm., ptg. plug- 
Ot Ree ee ae Ren See eee 4.50 
R. J. Robinson, Gen. Convention 
UUM css icecectinssicts Cos Se 18.00 
31, C. N. Ogden, main office wages.... 21.00 





Total cash expenditures .............. $238.74 
Bal. cash on hand June 1, 1919....$174.11 








ab 
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SUMMARY RECEIPTS. 





il | ER eae ee ieee IPR eI $104.00 
SE Gee Cee BON oi ARS ER ES, 120.00 
pe NES PRINT TR eee eres eee eS 1.00 
EEE Cer hAn eae ene sence Oe 4.00 
Organisation GtAMNG. «.<..../....:.c.e eee 14.00 
See ener. Saree. cee cee te 1.00 
DON 55 3-9 Sc cneantncedteteeacan ct eecact tee besondeaccs 46.40 
Papers, 8B; -O. ....::. rd Ste Sey Ta eee Sree wee 27.60 
Oe eR); SRG UION,: MOE ios tnccdceeckcccp hake 11.50 
Magazine and papers, subs. .......................... 8.25 
D VRUEPAPAR GD OMNUEDD (a8 ai Aco suscctas ddcucenisItreicceccantan .50 
UTE IG a csee Newtons nenci acetic ee eneaaicseaesk 1.00 
URN 8 spn tia os wa eccewk edeaeb odes poeeaeas ne 10.00 
Momies: SORGMNOU! ©..2-52-5, 2 0c. mies 14.50 
OP RO nee COONS <a tented icc wedsecertons 32.55 
I CE ooo Se as cela vackcatioeniaa 10.00 
Industrial Unions Ace's .....:......22.0.....4... 9.25 
Te Te. REG (SERINDE 6 occgicocecis. ee 5.00 
POPSGHAl GORING GicA iene hia 2.20 

Total summary receipts <.......-............... $422.75 

SUMMARY DISBURSEMENTS 

Gen Hdauts, PGP Genrtn ..........<cc<scc.cccccs ceed $ 7.50 
Gare. TRRGGth,, BUOM ccsisscicsecocnnnccennesscnsenss. 5.75 
FADES, 50, Os TOM UE 6550 cnecce anstecassom ante 16.80 
Papers; SG0s; <.c..0c0s.cr0-.22. ners See Oe Ty 6.75 





Dels’ Comm. Lit. & Initiations ........................ 27.88 
eet ct, ie eR RRC: 89.00 
COWIE ORD): TNO as cos os cc diccccrsdedcccaccles 10.71 
Del. Gen. Convention, wages ...................... 36.00 
Sep eate “tp I i ce ee ae 105.00 
Main office, stationery & fixtures................ 4.12 
Postage, express and wires ...................es-0--- 19.48 
Industrial Unions’ Accounts ......................-. 10.75 
Industrial Unions’ allowance, supplies ........ 16.00 
Branches & delegates accounts .................... 9.74 
Advanced to organizers ....................--.....-.. 35.00 
Advanced to smoker committe, ptg............. 4.50 
Pty. leaflets for No: 600:..........2.....2-<.<c<cecouss 13.25 
Account Gen, Hate. 6.50 
Allowance, G. R. U. on supplies ..... 13.25 

Total expenses May, 1919...........000...... $387.98 

RECAPITULATION. 

Total vecelpiss May oe $422.75 
Cash on hand May 1, 1919...........0000000000... 139.34 

TOtG? P@GOINUE: 22 ee $562.09 
"GSE -GHPOGIUURUS 5.5.055<02 cscs 387.98 

Total cash on hand June 1, 1919........ $174.11 

C. N. OGDEN, 


Secretary-Treasurer R. R. W. I. U. No. 600. 


Metal and Machinery Workers’ Industrial Union No. 300 


Bulletin No. 1 
Fellow Workers :— 

The time is at hand for Industrial Union No. 300 
to become one of the largest of the industrial unions 
of the I. W. W. Never before in the history of this 
industrial union has the time been more opportune, 
or the need so great, for the One Big Union of 
metal and machinery workers. 

We have on hand at this writing a large number 
of membership cards surrendered by members of 
other unions for M. and M. W. I. U. No. 300 cards. 
These cards are from the following unions: I. A. 
of M., W. I. I. U., Russian Workers Union, Russian 
Young Men’s League, Brotherhood Railway Carmen 
of America. 

In Cleveland, Ohio, while marching in a parade in 
protest against the unjust imprisonment of Eugene 
V. Debs, J. Ivanyi was killed by the hired mercena- 
ries of the master class. Several were wounded or 
badly beaten up. J. Ivanyi and some of those who 
were wounded are members of the Cleveland I. U. 
No. 300 Branch. 

A cordon of police and soldiers was placed about 
the branch hall and while the boys have been un- 
able to reopen the hall the work of organization has 
gone on in fine shape. They are taking in new 
members and expert to have another hall shortly. 

No doubt you have read the accounts which have 
appeared recently, in the press, of the huge frame- 
up on a number of our members in Pittsburgh, Pa. 
It goes without saying that these members’ “crime” 
was that they had been working hard trying to build 
up a branch of I. U. No. 300 in that city. We be- 
lieve that the achievement of this aim would have 
been much more dangerous to the “Steal Trust” 
than the few bombs which are supposed to have 
been discovered. 


The above paragraphs, showing the action which 


June 11, 1919 


has already been taken by the “Bosses” in the east, 
only make plain to us the gigantic task we have 
before us. Some of our branches are doing fine 
work, while others are not doing quite so well. Let’s 
all pull together and see to it that all branches are 
put on a solid basis. 

Above all things each and every member should 
take out credentials and supplies. It is a fact that 
those branches which are doing the best work are 
the ones who have a large number of delegates out 
on the jobs in their respective districts. 

There will be job news in the bulletin when the 
membership in the field send some in. All job 
news should be as authentic as possible in order 
that there will be no confusion in the minds of 
those members who depend upon this for informa- 
tion. 

On June 5th the General Office received the fol- 
lowing telegram from Seattle, Washington: 

Seattle, June 5.—James Bruce was acquitted to- 
day of the charge on which he was tried, during 
the past two weeks. The jury was out from 3:45 
yesterday untill 2:15 today.—Committee. 

While we are pleased to receive this good news 
we must not forget that there are a number of more 
cases of this same nature still to be disposed of in 
that district, so we must keep on steadily organizing 
until we have put an end to this sort of procedure 
on the part of the “Bosses.” 

With best wishes I remain, 


Yours for Industrial Freedom, 
E. R. THOMAS. 








The workers of the world were never so restless. 
This is a sign that the masses are awakening to the 
realization that they are being fleeced in order that 
the small minority may live in splendor. 








May 1 to May 31, 1919 
CASH RECEIPTS 


May 1919 


May 


9 


11, 
12, 


13, 


14, 


15, 


19, 
21, 


27, 
28, 


29, 
31, 


oe 


7 


Brought forward April.................. $507.32 
Ria y Bie POTN, MCP OITC...<-<.<:---.a20c-<c--c- 20.00 
Erhard Shunk, Report............. ns 2.00 
Glenn B. Fortney, wenn ae aes ae 3.25 
L. Nemeth, Report.. aticee 6.10 
L. Halasz, Report.................. eee eee 1.00 
H. Van Dorn, | a aa eae 30.00 
Rona De Guerre, Report................ 1.50 
Oliver Lowder, Report.................... 1.20 
Viana Kongo, Report.................... = 6.50 
Martti Lemberg, Report................ 4.40 
John Draganoff, Report.................. 25.30 
A. J. Nemeth, Report.................... 5.00 
Oliver Lowder, Report.................... 1.50 
Martin Stefanko, Report................ 5.50 
As as mnmetn, Tepert. ......:..:..-.2..... 10.00 
io Ma See, evont............:.-2.<<.-.2+. .80 
RS I oo a 50.00 
H. Karnstrom, Report.................... 60.55 
Gus. Mortenson, Report.................- 13.50 
Gus. Mortenson, Report................ 5.00 
ee a, ee 18.00 
H. Karnstrom, Refund.................... 100.00 
=. arobesky; Report......«..........---.-. 30.00 


W. W. White, I. U. 573, On acct. 7.00 
Louis Hartman, Report.................... 3.00 
GO. “Barteon, Report...:...:..:-:........ 2500 
Rona De Guerre, Report ..............-. 7.62 
Harvey Karnstrom, report - 14.00 
Philip Larson, Report ..................-. 8.00 
A. Newman, Report ......... ree ae 
Martin Stefanko, Report .............. 7.00 
Mike Nowak, Report .................... 7.00 
H. Karnstrom, Refund .................. 75.00 
CPRBSDE MAVETIORS <.-s0-2--<-5000-50------2.-5 4.50 
i. 2. enemas, efand .............-.... 25.00 
Pie eee 24.00 
tices EET, SRODOLE .2--.-.5--0s0--u--- 2.00 
M. R. Vollmer, Report ................ 3.00 
Oliver Lowder, Report ...............- 6.00 
A. J. Nemeth, Report .................... 5.00 
Joseph Rado, Report ...............-.-.- 10.00 
H. Karnstrom, Report .................- 37.90 
Edward Yerke, Report .................. 3.00 
Henry Danielson, Report .............. 5.50 
Martin Stefanko, Report .............. 12.00 


Jonn Buhk, Report. ...................-.-.. 28.24 
H. Karnstrom, Refund .................. 100.00 
F. W. Johnson, Refund ................ 26.05 
EB: ‘Taemaes,' Refund ..:........-.:.. 10.00 
OS a en ee eee $871.41 
CASH EXPENDITURES. 
A. Axelrod, Convention, Mileage$ 29.42 
F. W. Johnson, Convention, Mile- 
EE Sa ee a a on oe a 26.05 
Leon Shuff, Convention, Mileage 7.58 
PP: 0; Station No. 176, Postage... 4.00 


P. O. Station No. 176, Money 
ES REED BE Cer ROR RET ee .20 


Marjorie Lockwood, Office wages 21.00 
Irving Freeman, Office wages...... 21.00 
E. R. Thomas, Office wages ........ 28.00 
Int. Print. & Type Co., Pluggers 34.95 
P. O. Station No. 176, Postage 1.98 
A. Axelrod, Conv. Del., Expense 4.00 
Leon Shuff, conv. del. expense... 4.00 
F. W. Johnson, Conv. Del., Ex- 

0 Se a ae 4.00 
John Draganoff, Personal Deposit 74.70 
Horders Company, Stat. -........... 3.00 
le ae eS - -  -Saeeee 5.00 
Ao Bock Co.; Bias. <2::..23 1.50 
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Metal and Machinery Workers, Industrial Union No. 300 


7, Walter Baotel, Wire.................... 47 
8, P. O. Station No. 176, Postage 1.98 
F. Dewey, Fixtures .................... 10.00 

9, H. Karnstrom, Advance I. U. 300 
Entertainment ....................... 100.00 
10, Int. Print. & Type. Co., ew 11.25 
Glen B. Fortney, Office wages... 3.50 
Irving Freeman, Office wages .... 21.00 
E. R. Thomas, Office wages.......... 28.00 
P. O. Station No. 176, Postage 1.05 
13, P. O. Station No. 176, Postage... 1.00 
14, A. Axelrod, Conv. Del. Expense 36.00 
15, Leon Shuff, Conv. Del. Expense 36.00 

F. W. Johnson, Conv. Del. Ex- 
Le, SR a ae ER EOE se 36.00 
}. DGWOY, ROPAINS 5505. -50 
16, Thomas Whitehead, Supplies...... 3.80 
17, Glenn B. Fortney, Office wages 21.00 
Irving Freeman, Office wages...... 21.00 
KE. R. Thomas, Office wages........ 28.00 

Gus Mortenson, Duplicate catied 
1d ile ES ai a 13.50 
F. W. Johnson, Conv. Mileage... 26.05 
20, Theo. Krueger, Stat. .................. 1.01 
E. R. Thomas, Advanced, Organ. 25.00 
21, A. Newman, Hungarian "Subs 2ar 148.50 
22, P. O. Station No. 176, Postage... 2.00 
23, F. Dewey, Repairs ...................... .40 

24, Inter. Print. & Type. Co., Print- 
WUE ccc ee a a 4.80 
Glenn B. Fortney, Office wages 21.00 
Irving Freeman, Office wages...... 21.00 
E. R. Thomas, Office wages........ 28.00 
26, P. O. Station No. 176, Postage 4.00 
Ansco Co., Advertising .............. .58 
29, David Stern & Co., Advertising .10 

H. Karnstrom, Advanced I. U 
300 Entertainment .................. 100.00 
30, P. O. Station No. 176, Postage 1.98 
Am. Ry. Express Co., Wire........ 1.40 
Thomas Whitehead, Rent .......... 16.67 
Glenn B. Fortney, Office wages 17.50 
Irving Freeman, Office wages...... 21.00 
E. R. Thomas, Office wages........ 24.00 
EN eed accdittt eee Se $1,106.34 

TOTAL RECEIPTS. 
MOURNE OW oi5 oe ic ke $ 638.00 
ROS MII A GEO DD. as dsr ptickvcesetincescstoscucssouns 637.50 
General Organization Ce ene 32.00 
Class War Relief Defense .......................... 5.00 
ee en ae ae id SIs oem hie 2.25 
et ee ng I EE Re Pt 59.97 
Creat pr. Sec’y & Br. Dell. «........<0<...2...:. 515.20 
BRIE oe os re te i 12.38 
Metal & Mach. Assess. Stamps ................ 110.50 
EE eee cn ae AY Pe a 2.00 
BEER SE erie ee ne een 65.00 
REID oso my Coca rictoueet sees 10.00 
$1,989.80 
TOTAL EXPENDITURES. 

Personal Deposit, John Draganoff ............ $ 74.70 
General Office, Supplies .............................. 3.80 
General Office, EHOBERUOTO .......0ccccecdeccsccnee 141.75 
ees UBC) ME S| a 148.50 
Se ee es a 433.50 
ND as 5p fasta sds ens cchyaed cde wencccedcewteus 131.12 
Held on hand by Br. Sec’y & Del............. 203.78 
ea a ai eee ee 321.50 
PPI os a Sos Se seobaeucaabs 3.60 
Advanced for entertainments .................... 200.00 
BOUG, SAE ON OIG osc csiccecincasocccosiccdscomncds 127.59 
BR FANE SURO cect casa deenesinccnsuneenss 127.74 
Postage, wire and express .................-.----- 33.07 
Commissions to Delegates .......................... 23.00 
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Entertainment expenses ..............22....---------- 20.00 
Delegates expenses, Convention ................ 183.05 
OO ee eee a sie ec ie ise ats 25.00 
RT AE ie i Se he eS Pan ON Tee 20.0 
MI > ihissa cheat Msee nae oe Seana rte Pree 3.03 

$2,224.73 


Total Receipts from May 1-81.................. $1,989.80 
Brought forward from April 30................ 507.32 

$2,497.12 
Total Expend. from May 1-81.................... 2,224.73 
Caan ot bene Bey’ oi... Se $272.39 


Construction Workers’ Industrial Union, No. 573, Seattle District 


Bulletin No. 6. June 6, 1919 Box 365, Seattle 

The financial statement for the month of May 
shows 250 new members for the Seattle District 
alone, on checking up the delegates accounts in the 
district office, they show that we have 100 delegates 
working out of this office. These two statements 
show even to the most sceptical that we have the 
nucleus of a real organization formed, it is up to 
you, fellow workers, to do the rest. There are 
now over 50 construction camps in the Seattle dis- 
trict, reports from them show that sanitary and 
working conditions have improved very little in the 
last two years, there are of course exceptions to 
this rule, there are isolated cases where the workers 
through their organized power have secured decent 
living conditions. 

But job reports as a rule read something like 
this—sleeping accomodations rotten, no blankets, 
no baths, no floor in the bunk house. 

How much longer are we going to stand for this? 
We are working in an essential industry. Have we 
not the same right as workers in other industries? 
We demand clean bedding, clean sheets, facilities 
for bathing first class food and decent working con- 
ditions. 

We are going to enforce these demands. How? 
By being solidly organized in the Construction 
Workers Industrial Union of the I. W. W. 

The trial of James Bruce on the criminal anarchy 
charge is over with a verdict of not guilty. Most 


of the other cases no doubt will be dropped, this 


releases a very few of the many thousands of the 
class war prisoners held in the filthy jails thruout 
the country. We demand the release of all class 
war prisoners. Organization is the one best bet to 
secure their release. 

Will C. L. Showalter communicate with the Chi- 
cago Defense Committe on a matter of importance 
to the defense. 

Will the following members write in to this 
office, Frank Wright Dewey Osborne, Geo. Russell, 
Chas. James, E. W. Heern and R. Martin. 

Members take notice.—Take up the credentials 


and supplies of Victor Mason and notify this office. 

Members whose names appear on the main office 
ballot for C. W. I. U. are requested to send their 
addresses to Wm. W. White, 1001 West Madison St., 
Chicago, Ill., this is important. 

Notice to all members of the I. W. W. A call is 
issued for a joint delegate conference to be held in 
Seattle, July 3, 1919, all branches and groups of 10 
or more members in good standing entitled to send 
delegates to this conference, credentials should be 
signed by the secretaries of the branches or with 
the names and card numbers of 10 members in 
good standing electing the delegate. 

Branches and members on the job are requested 
to make this a special order of business, all con- 
templating sending delegates should get in touch 
with the district secretaries of their respective in- 
dustrial unions. 

Signed: Conference Committee. 

In reply for nomination for the Seattle District 
C. W. I. U. the following were nominated for Sec.- 
Treas. J. Kennedy, R. van Wingerden, Thos. White- 
head, Roy Gammon, P. McGovern, A. L. Emerson 
and Thos. Elliott. Thos Whitehead, Thos. Elliott, 
Roy Gammon, and P. McGovern declining and J. 
Kennedy being ineligible, the names of A. L. Emer- 
son and R. Van Wingerden will be placed on the 
ballot for sec.-treas. 

The following were nominated for the organiza- 
tion committee Lawrence Gross, L. L. White, Joe 
Weight, Frank Ryan of Seattle, Frank Ryan of 
Portland, F. Kingsley, Dick French, ‘Bob Beck, 
Arthur Lundin, Harry Shannon, John Brady, Chas. 
Koler, C. Elliott, John Moore, Fred Bohn, John Troy, 
Wm. Chapman, J. Kennedy and Fred Reynolds. 

As Frank Ryan of Portland and L. L. White de- 
clines and no record being found of Chas. Koler and 
John Moore, the rest of the nominees will be placed 
on the ballot which will be out immediately, mem- 
bers not in touch with branches or delegates are 
requested to write in to this office for ballots, we 
would like to have as big a vote as possible on this 
referendum. 


Financial Statement of Construction W orkers’ Industrial Union, No. 573 


Month of May, 1919 
CASH RECEIPTS 


eS aa ae eee $ 4.00 
DR ee 147.53 

Del. E81, for O. B. U. Monthly -....... 10.00 

O Deals Bier, BOWOLG os. hese lees cece 25.00 
Pre: ae NS co a a asc 1.50 

Oe ee ee ee 13.50 

6 Del. E23, Seattle Dist. Report ........ 250.00 
TPGis” MOE. VIMININE asco ccn sec us sacsicckcoutacs 15.00 


2O ‘DOR GO; “POMOC: 022) 2 das 3.00 
Office Receipts 


ES Reh... Be Oper’ 3.5.05 ca 30.00 

13 Del. E23, Seattle Dist. | . 564.45 
13 A ME |, ne ees =e aee . 15.00 
Del. E584, eee eee eer 7.00 

14 Del. E295, WOOOR 22 eee 3.00 
RIGE: Wee WOUORG, ciniccrvessdecnscaswesigncves 6.90 
Acct. No. 500, report. .................... F 25.00 
Del. E441, on Acct. Cash Bal......... 5.00 

hE CO NII is siden cots Sasaeees ee 10.75 

a, ee eee 10.00 
Sen. Dawe, Venere 222 


Del. E24, report 








SOUT, SOD S, TOROTE ...50.vcccssticdesss 4.00 
US Bo) RS gece cle ener Soe 25.00 
Loe A ee 8.26 
BRU A ENOED oiinc. -ciscncectuewerevpendudexs 3.00 
| ee earners ernie 2.65 
PONS ae Big! WRDIONG © ..<cicanccsccacccnescevasees 43.50 
Oe a: eee Senne 5.80 
A. Woodruff refund of unused bal- 
ance on expense for Milwaukee 
DNS Besa st Sess i cate tervecevedts nance 1.32 
IS nc 30.00 
Re SS ee i 15.00 
RP UNDO UNE. nooo cone eacccctccecasease 12.00 
Ee PRET Ms BODONY  —oco555-. cnn -ccnnncrecesscane ‘s 6.00 
31 Del. E11, report ..... Or 
BON, ad As SODORG 225. 5i2-sc0c-cscbiccl-siccane- ARO 
ince receipts dues ...........-..:..-<...-: z, 7.25 
Donavon. .........-.. Se eee . 68.00 
Acct. No. 800 . CA ADE Rite) BD.: Soh? 1.00 
Total Cash Receipts .... . $1,512. 72 
CASH DISBURSEMENTS Eyes tomers 
May 1 Wired to Class War Prisoners ........ $ 5.85 
W. Valerio on Acct. of Conv. Wages 9.00 
2 Telegr. Messages and Postage ........ 11.9 
Jas. H. Kelly Acct. Conv. Wages...... 12.00 
E. Holmen acct. No. 1100 ................ 4.25 
Jas Patton acct. conv. wages ............ 24.00 
E. R. Thomas acct. No. 300 ............ .50 
C. N. Ogden acct. No. 600 ................ 12.75 
0 OCT On INO. WOO soc ecc cc coc-s cases 3.00 
Thos. Whitehead, rent of Throop St. 
Hall for No. 573 Convention ........ 45.00 
Geo. Penn acct. conv. wages ............ 16.00 
Frank Kurchinsky acct. conv. wages 16.00 
3 Henry Burke, advance .................... 10.00 
Pn EN OD oe ooo ocscec ice htdcc ccc 6.00 
Mary Wa, Wawes <.-....-::..........:....:.. 2100 
HORE, WGI; WHIPS ....-..~-0..-..--<.c00-2022 24.00 
W. W. White, Sec’y., wages Seth Te Es 24.00 
es ea, OReMee, ING, BLO ..2..2.c...6622..22. 1.00 
5 R. V. L. acct. Conv.’ Wages ...............- 5.00 
N. Valerio, acct. conv. wages ..... a 10.00 
8 R. V. L. acct. conv. wages ................ 11.00 
9 H. Burke, acct. conv. wages ............ 10.00 
R. Nelson, acct. conv. wages ...............- 10.00 
1G Mary Wit, WARES . ....00c06cccc.ccseseee0.-0- 21.00 
Robt. Weir, wages . rea 24.00 
Ww. W. White, Sec’y, w rages. eae Ars 24.00 
Postage ...... BRLE: tnt ew 5.00 
10 International Pte. and “Typesetting 
TE OR, 2 ae eee 28.40 
agp ania Paper acct. B. O.’s ........ 5.85 
Lerman acct. conv. wages ...... 24.00 
Smee Stat. Co., for office supplies 1.25 
12 Jas. H. Kelly acct. conv. wages ........ 24.00 
N. Valerio, acct. conv. wages ............ 14.00 
H. Burke, acct. conv. wages ............ 14.00 
R. V. L., acct. conv. wages ............ 10.00 
R. Nelson, acct. conv. wages . 3 “S400 
GGeo. Penn, acct. conv. wages ........ 10.00 
Postage ........ deicchaud 5.00 
E. R. Thomas, acct. No. 300 7.00 
C. N. Ogden . : My? FEA! 75 
M. K. Fox . op CLARE ee Noe 9 
14 Geo. Penn, acct. conv. wages ........ 14.00 
15 F. H. Bohn, acct. Org Expense............ 100.00 
J. Kievienini, acct. conv. wages ........ 40.00 
N. Valerio, acct. conv. wages .......- 20.00 


The One Big Union Monthly wants articles from 
every country under the sun, describing labor’s 
struggles. Our readers want to know not only of 
the revolutionary struggles in Europe, but also of 


Africa, Asia and Australia, especially about the 
possibilities of “One Big Union.” Let us all get 
acquainted previous to organizing all the world. 
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Robt. Nelson, acct. conv. wages ........ 20.00 
Jas. Patton, acct. conv. wages ........ 44.00 
16 Geo. Penn, acct. conv. wages ............ 28.00 
R. V. L., acct. conv. wages ................ 18.00 

J. H. Kelly, acct. conv. wages ........ 20.00 

’ H. Burke, acct. conv. wages ............ 10.00 
E. Lerman, acct. conv. wages .......- 20.00 
Mary Weir, wages ...............22.-..-..0--- 21.00 
mODG, Weil, WAGGE ..<...:..:.<-.--.--.-:..- ... 24.00 
fe W. White, Sec’y, wages ............ 28.00 

. V. L., acct. joint ee | ane Dist. 10.00 

19 je "Van Veen acct. No. 325 ................ 8.50 
21 Probuda, acct. Apr. B. Os eh Be cacae’ 5.10 
A CTE Ie neem ee 13.25 


Int. Printing and Typesetting Co., 


DEES WOU, “WARES ©... 00k Se 21.00 
MOGUL, Wit; WABOE \ <2 35.555 ne 24.00 
Ws Wis, WRENUG, SWORCS §Q- 2 ccs cess .. .28:00 
EEE SEE SS a ee LArR 5.00 
24 Thos. Whitehead, office rent ............ 25.00 
A. Wocdruff, adv. for Org. Exp. .... 10.00 
26 A. Woodruff, acct. Gen. Conv. Exp. 68.00 
SL We WW. WUNOG, WEMEES 25. 28.00 
IMU | cath ccs tnc- tee ee oe ee 6.25 
Total cash disbursements ................ $1,173.86 
SUMMARY 
Income: 
349 Initiations .......... id se in eee em $698.00 
Baro see OWNS © s2icc. cS 1663.00 
RRR LSE Sg aeccui 41 oSic2 iu, oa, ee 207.00 
Organization Stamps .....................0...... 251.50 
Days Wage _— so leseacees Aid Annee 10.00 
Ms RPONOTOO cote ction eke Se 88.50 
oT Lee eer eeeee hie eae eae ee eigen 47.80 
Se ae ee re 455.93 
Money paid on acct. by Br. Sec. and 
ee ee ae ee 1335.38 
Donation to Tevet! .. 22. echt secs 3.65 
RT TRIN re cee 5 0 A ig Oe 15.00 
Proceeds from Smoker .....................--. 84.53 
Doenstion to Hall ............-..... eee EE 1.00 
PR ee IT Se ad Seth a Syme ieee -50 
Pro rata Exp. from No. 3265 ................ 135.27 
Pro rata Exp. from G. R. U. .:.............. 61.58 
W. Randall, acct. Cash Bal. ................ 15.50 
For Calit. Det, Leaewe ..-..............-.<.... 12.65 
Mise. Collections and Donations ........ 91.15 
Collections for Acct. of Unions: 
Oe ae ee ere $ 5.50 
ES bY See ee eee enn eee wend 1.50 
BN Ny MI vniaedhac natures dedese ht ace eee 35.00 
a cat hago CE IG, eee eR SLEPT Re eS 4.00 
eS SOEOON.. clccc sheath eRe 1.50 
wie! oR eee ene eee ype sete 2.00 
ee 
No. 600, Dues iDhichin bees ene eee 8.50 
| Agel RY ee er Pe Slane ne Sens 4.00 
No. 800, Dues. ORO NE 
No. 1000, Dues ...:.. slbinkaushes caeegen 1.00 
PHO RR NNO oi scpec eis ch cxccnual siete ee 2.00 
MES Res Ung, ENON, cic. <scssnessscesiecsondceineocacede 
POCA ARCOMG. 2. iinet hats $5,278.94 
Outgo: 
SES OE NEE $ 36.64 
Publication for B. O.’s __. ee 
Br. Sec. and Del., wages and comm. ....2243.20 
Mileage .... 5 hee dat na as nae ee 145.57 
On Acct. Supplies ce See eee er eee 8.00 


Ignorance of the working class means security for 
the exploiting class. Work for enlightenment. 





Among the principal supporters of Capitalism | 
may be mentioned the jobless man, the landless 
man, and the brainless man. The last is the strong- 
est supporter. 
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Money Held by Br. Cec. and Del. ........ 1270.10 
Jail Stamps to Deportees -..................... 5.00 
Been Geen Wetec e 312.00 
Ment, Light, Heat, 6: «......-.:......02.: 424.74 
Stationary and Fixtures ........................ 150.23 
Postage, Express, Messages .................. 162.35 
SPM ING NOMI oo snccca cach cance sesndavectancts 28.40 
pO ea ea ee tae ieee 13.25 
Handbills and Dodgers .......................... 18.50 
Allowance to Unions on Supplies ........ 64.75 
Allowance to Del. for Supplies taken 
ic ea ee eens 1.20 
Seattle Br. Business Meetings ............ 28.50 
eOCE CRG Si oes ete $4,940.08 


RECAPITULATION: 

Balance on hand May 1, 1919 ................ $2,358.36 
Cash. recerpte £00 MEAG q..ccecscieccdesscwccesssoes 1,512.72 
$3,871.08 

Cash Disbursements for May ................- 1,173.86 
Balance on hand June 1, 1919 ................ 2,697.22 

Consisting of funds 

ee WE siaxtsci >. lee a 2,680.66 

i: CORR  -GPEWOP '.... 16.56 
Total Cash on hand: .x.........-2..2 $2,697.22 


W. W. WHITE, 
Sec.-Treas., Pro-tem, C. W. I. U. 
No. 573. 


Agricultural Workers Industrial Union No. 400 


Bulletin No. 37 
Fellow Workers: 


According to the reports reaching this office the 
haying is now on in full swing in Oklahoma; there 
is a lot of that work going on in the vicinity of 
Enid but there are enough men at that point to 
handle the work at this time. 


Wheat harvest started in Texas; Ochiltree county 
has a bumper crop and wages have started out at 
50 cents an hour for a ten hour day; all kinds of 
help is needed down there at this time. 


The crop in Oklahoma has been held up on ac- 
count of the cold weather but by the end of this 
week things will be started off in good shape around 
that part of the country as well as over at Alva, 
Oklahoma, Pratt, Kansas, Caldwell and other parts 
of the south. 

The rain has held the Kansas crop back but it will 
be ready for cutting any time after the 15th of 
the month and all delegates in Oklahoma and Kan- 
sas should get territories mapped out where they 
expect to do some harvesting; all members in Kan- 
sas and every other part of the wheat belt should 
write to the office and give us all the job news avail- 
able so that members in all parts of the country will 
know just what is going on; papers and supplies 
will be sent out at once to all members as soon as 
we hear from them. 


The commercial club at Dodge City Kansas are 
advertising for 4000 men to start harvesting there 
any time from the 15th on; there is a fine outlook 
around that part of the country for a bumper crop 
and according to reports from our delegates there 
is a great crop of harvest hands to be lined up in 
Kansas this year. 

Harvesting in the Great Bend, Hoisington county 
will not be in full swing till around the 20th of the 
month and the same is the case around the Salina 
and Colby territory; reports state that there is going 
to be a bumper crop around Hays, Kansas, and also 
on the U. P. branch from Salina to Colby; there is 
a big Bohemian settlement and quite a few Russian 
farmers in this territory and wages are always bet- 
ter than in other parts of the state; it is not more 
than thirty miles from the branch to any part of the 
main line of the U. P. and there is room for a 
hundred delegates around that part of the country. 


Chicago, Ill., June 9, 1919 


Reports on the situation in Nebraska will come in 
later bulletins; there is nothing much doing in that 
state at this time but they expect a great crop this 
year. 


We are getting some good reports from Iowa and 
the Dakotas but there is no great demand for men 
in these states yet; there is some ditching work 
going on around Spencer, Iowa, with wages from 
50 cents an hour up; all the footlose one’s who 
want to put No. 400 on the map this year will get 
down to the Oklahoma and Kansas harvest within 
the next ten days. 





All members in and around the Yakima country 
can get supplies and credentials from the member 
of the organization committee either there or at 
Pasco, Wash., reports coming in from there state 
that the fruit harvest is now on and delegates in 
that part of the country are more optimistic than 
they have ever been in the past. This is a great 
agriculture country and work goes on continually 
till the snow flies; there should be at least a couple 
of hundred delegates around there before August. 

Members in Montana can get credentials and sup- 
plies from A. S. Embree at 318 N. Wyoming St., 
Butte or from the stationary delegate at Great 
Falls, Montana, and members who want to be- 
come active in the Utah or Idaho country can get 
fixed up by writing to Headquarters No. 800 at 253 
W. Broadway, Salt Lake City. 





Members of the organization committee and 
others will please take notice that no more money 
will be wired from this office; all money advanced 
will be sent either by check or money order and 
then only after a letter has been received. 

The latest news on the Wichita indictment is that 
Judge Pollock sustained the motion of our lawyers 
to quash the case; we are informed that a Special 
Grand Jury is now in session to reindict the boys on 
another case something similar. 

The papers in that district are full of stories of 
plots to get the prosecuting attorney, and others, to 
avenge the imprisonment of our fellow workers by 
burning the crop and many other such fairy tales. 
Robertson is being boosted for governor of Kansas 
next term and naturally he will do all in his power 
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to frame up on the boys who have been in jail now 
for about two years. 

Any member who knows of anyone who would 
put up cash or property bond to get any of these 
fellow workers out on bail is requested to write to 
this office immediately. 





One thing which will help the men in jail all over 
the country is a big drive through the agriculture 
fields and in order to make that a success we will 
need at least one thousand delegates so let our 
slogan be One Thousand Job Delegates before 
August Ist. 

All delegates have organization stamps on sale 
and the proceeds from them will be used to build 
up weaker industrial union. Relief stamps sell at 
one dollar and the proceeds of them are used to 
get tobacco and other things for the hundreds of 
rebels who are now lying in jails for their activities 
in the past; defense stamps are on sale at one dollar 
each to give the men who are now awaiting trial 
the best possible defense. 

Every member should get some of the above 
stamps immediately. 

Every member who can write should do so to- 
day and get credentials and supplies and take part 
in what promises to be the biggest drive that has 
ever taken place in the organized movement of this 
country. 

Best wishes we are yours for the One Big Drive, 

D. N. SIMPSON, MAT. K. FOX, 
Chairman, Gen. Org. Com. Sec.-Treas. A. W. I. U. 
No. 400 





FINANCIAL STATEMENT A. W. I. U. No. 400, 


May 1919 

RECEIPTS 
ee ee ee $ 368.00 
BE URR PINE CHOEIING ooo. ca ons ace cecessnnsieceekccessecsive §39.00 
a ee ee ee eee 137.00 
Gen. Org. Stamps .... 4 207.00 
Gen. Def. Stamps and Misc. Donations .... 303.65 
MN Sere cfg Nl ho oh Ah 19.95 


Card Cases, Lit., Dups. Cards, etc., etc..... 275.90 
Subs. to O. B. U. and Solidarity ee dele 5.25 
Money paid on acct. br. sec’ys. and del’s. 1752.13 
Monies refunded 10.00 
Mise. receipts .... Pee ee 
M. & M. W. I. No. 300, dues ................ 1.00 


Oo oee i £5 00s0N0,; AGO; GUO6. ...<.<<..<--cecccncnccs “SEBO 
O. W. I. U. hg ry Tt cceing cnet bua fase) 14.00 
DPOes Bs A, INO, DOO, CUOS -..oo00-.ccsccsoccacenestus 42.50 
C. W. I. U. No _ 573, (REE ae 77.50 
C. W. I. U. No. 573, init. 18.00 
R. R. W. I. U. No. 600, dues initiate beets 8.50 
R. R. W. I. U. No. 600, NOI cs cs push bcousincectace 2.00 
M. T. W. I. U. No. 700, AN 1.50 
M. M. W. I. U. No. 800, ee ie Sey 13.00 
Be eees Ws 2. 0d: a0. (OOO, Omit... ccc ce 8.00 
D. W. I. U. No. 1100, dues batty 1.00 
Lo SE URE |") aga a 49.50 
RMT EE en eee 10.00 

OU) MOONE: (cd cit eis $4,238.85 

DISBURSEMENTS 

P-oreenel -deposite 2.008 oe $ 10.00 
Commission on Literature.......................... 21.81 
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SE ee ee ea ee ae ee eae ee 30.50 
Bundle orders, papers and subs. ..........-..... 53.25 
Dist. and Br. Sec’ys. and Dels. Comm. .... 1261.48 
| eae eee peemear Tete tanto one pe 278.63 
Ps SE sae ier eee 2.00 
Monies held by Br. Sec’ys. and Dels. ........ 2003.40 
Rreras OCG. Coir e 30.00 
TB RS 364.00 
MONON UIE S PREIS. S 8a od aah ower ceed ace 205.86 
Stationary atid fixtures ........................<<.. 73.43 
Postage, express and wires ...........-......--.--- 67.95 
POINT ' GINOC CXPENSES 5... 5s... <c.nccecanense-ccecnac~ee 54.20 
Half delegates expenses from California... 38.97 
puamp allowed for JAWS ............-.::..cccersc80- 29.50 
Allowance ofor other unions .................... 91.36 

OUAl “ORDONSOR 982 eo ee $4,621.34 


RECAPITULATION 
mob werewite Wos..33 2 a ko te $4,238.25 


Cash an hand May 1, 1919 .................... 1,347.06 
Grand Total  ................. ccseseesseeeee $5,585.91 
PIB VUTHOMGIAG: \. 2 .052006cc.-025.500 4,621.34 
Cash on hand June Ist, 1919 ecccue $ 964.57 





CASH RECEIPTS MAIN OFFICE A. W. fk. & 


NO. 400 
May, 1919 
BRI WOR 8k wiccabadesondnnsdiccdubeetnc htt 
Re eS a lataaene his alee 12.50 
ae NII os con onscusntcnnienntensanausen Rtkaisik eee 16.06 
James Kelley ... : <peseanxbaactatnswase eRe 19.27 
C. Nelson ...... sesidGadssacsoendeta ket, sae eee 6.40 
Rg OR RMNROME lo «xan menad anne dcanplonice nese tucnta cts 20.50 
Ed. Carlspn dsjaKiniacedesiipsusiniiapnsskteashsacde ada 25.00 
BPs ING ROUMINIMOND oon cccnncseccceeensecesencnpeczasnnecdsvence 3.21 
BNA A Nec chicdedaccnivstusidae ech aecneeaeeteaas 5.00 
PB. Write ......... Pe 
IE A ks csnueniearpinlonrconcerdtoen hoeacaeeanteeee 9.70 
J. L. Jackson. ................ suspisnseZescpoesantti tac tstncs mann 
Jim Ward ............. pcnocetaseceus SieendinidnxadeshecnsRebheeere 20.00 
CT a ee ee anes eonyT eee he 50.00 
RSIS NI 0 ccc dnincidweusewweiwnatc chit Sada een eeeee 28.50 
BRON . ocnccceccecscnscusnunastensevspantscinaesasdesecs 4,25 
WRI as So csevccin hvac assceoccovenedioxcesnieeeene 11.20 
Ps O. eeelar . ...-...:.....- Masse ciabatta 4.00 
(0G) OT Se one eee eT ene eee ere Ni 3.50 
I EIN ois os oes gneoabuaceclawnescdeumchas anes 2.50 
un. 2 ee Kis sesicab ouch decsbuccvanctanr aan eagccemeiee 19.73 
he: ET ee en oe ee oe ee ETD 3.21 
NE ee ee ee eo ee ee 1.00 
ENON, icc wanscestccastucech ocicdccnnctaliecegtaes 12.00 
WRN IEG 5s soncinces cndecencssvecccpseansciae ted ewiece 7.50 
J. Vanween .................... si ichiiaSigecked Sesto ery 25 
Chas. Newman ................. Jepsen eee .25 
pS Ba ee nae ee 6.00 
a EE em NE a TL SRS SAF 2 1.65 
Me Ore OEE oo cocaahescécesse.cccncescn meee ee otets 10.00 
Petr RNR 8.5509 .06sh bcd) Sacsaccug ibaa eee aes 5.00 
re a eee ivi bane ere eee 10.00 
| a ne em eee, F 6.50 
RN oo nai tons incknspdranasdoubocnund=saccucsean seers 5.00 
eI ic sac hcc A cstastidet dnucuecseecaas neat 
Albert Anz. SSnascemichaiscticcdop ee ee 75.00 
Ae Sith bic tsie alu tpesatet ds eee ee 3.50 
INTE, PMMA 25g al ca cten ce acicauddigg Saree 10.60 
a aS a ee ae po) eee .25 
Se a A ne ee PO eee Eee Se .25 
| A fo whist, | etna edema ans 25 
Re ND co ogdd cian vchacedicedeveals egeduceseeabos 17.00 
NOR TOE sn. wines sick ccivonsonpciina doccgeeaen pane 1.00 
ee eM ae pee baek an MSs CAN 25 
ee nen Se 2 17.80 
DMN TEIIIOR a nina csc accion esi ho 7.50 


Thos. Hackett 
H, Haines ............... UE ea em Set Pea’ 25 


co MS os) SS aa te eae Renee Ee en ELEM eT 1.00 
PEERS ai tl Re des a i see ae 5.00 
Oi OO © ceili eh cet gh ee .25 
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10 James Kelley, wages attending conv. 24.00 
T. A. Jenkins, wages attending conv. 24.00 
Philip Taft, wages attending conv. 24.00 
George Allridge, wages attd. conv. 24.00 
J. Wosezynszki, wages office ............ 21.00 
D. N. Simpson, wages chairman .... 28.00 
Mat. K. Fox, wages sec.-treas. -....... 28.00 
W. W. White, balance due 573 to 

CL ER Ee SM taal ee AN a 14.63 


C. N. Ogden, balance due 600 to date 8.25 
15 Mat. Fox, wired to W. A. Rumfield 50.00 
16 Tom Whitehead, rent up to June ist 100.00 
C.. B Seth om sect: 2 20.00 
R. A. Williams (California defense) 12.00 
Horders Stationary (office supplies) 13.70 


Rebel Worker (Sioux City bundles) 15.00 
17 James Kelley wages attending con. 
SGN | as. cncrs tree ee 20.00 
Philip Taft, wages attending conv. 20.00 
George Allridge, wages attending 
CORVGNEIER he 20.00 
D. N. Simpson, wages chairman sciesues, 
Mat. K. Fox, wages sec’y.-treas. 28.00 
J. Wosezynski, wages office _........ 21.00 
Tom Sullivan, wages work in office 14.00 
19 Mat. K. Fox, wired to C. E. Smith.. 30.00 


TOWGL SUpply CO. 2. s.cicccicesecc ; 1.50 





20 Geo. Allridge on acct. -............... .. 30.00 
23 Mat. K. Fox, wired to Albert Bare.... 25.00 
Mat. K. Fox, wired to Joe Higgins .... 25.00 
24 Mat. K. Fox, wired to Jack Ward .... 15.00 

International Ptg. Co. A. W. I. U. 
Baew) <........ : 15.75 
J. Wosczynski, wages ‘office sca 
D. N. Simpson, wages chairman ...... 28.00 
Mat. K. Fox, wages Sec.-Treas. - . 28.00 

D. N. Simpson, acct. org. comm. 
méeting at Ei. Gi. .236.0..5.28.55 250.00 

31 D. N. Simpson, acct. org. comm. 
wreeteies G8 3 Gi. iis. ee 28.64 
Wencil Francik ...... ae 
D. N. Simpson, wages ‘Chairman... 28.00 
Mat. K. Fox, wages Sec.-Treas. ........ 28.00 
Albert Bare, aect.. trip west: ............ 150.00 
Mat. Hi; POM, DOGGRGR <ccccncces eters 3.81 
Cash Disbursements .......................- $1,426.29 

RECAPITULATION 

"RORGL CURE BOOGIIND | 5. cons eseehe $1,043.80 
Cash and hand May Ist, 1919 ....0.02200002.... 1347.06 
Carne COON occ oe ean $2,390.86 
Total cash disbursements .................... 1,426.29 
Cash on hand June Ist, 1919 ............ $ 964.57 


MAT. K. FOX, 
Sec.-Treas., A. W. I. U. No. 400 


Industrial Workers of the World---General Office 


ee, “TAG, oo onc cscs ice esa cee ee 
i RRS see ese oo ae eee See et ee 15.00 
i eds NID co's os, nee es Sad, oan ceaneapad ones 55.00 
a re na a es ot 50.00 
Ue ESS A ie, aeecoms mate al yb 8.00 
H. Biddiscombe See UNOS RIMERS Beets PRED 6.25 
Ue “er ies ea hs ie “2D 
Ws Be, NS oss hcs spec dbo scx ecsnbemaetecteunaecl 5.38 
es Ey NS iia siacechecs <cintynicenspeseencesineeceucdee OM 
Se Cen SAE Cceereeer 
Joe "USN ..<:.2.2.. Ree SAy SNE AAS On PRO PI ees Fs .25 
Re ee er ee 23.54 
AOD cy POM arc otscnnscseGevescustecsdceascauateseweessc> 
WON ie MOE a odse acon cca cicepbicccssdekpstascaacsasucusece’ “MSC 
i te I hse ee ee Oh ee eae -75 
W. Kelley ...... ENE ir Sere renee vege eee 25 
ee ee rere 
Tom Whitehead FOREN EA EEO cent 15.00 
NE MIEN ooo ccc occvcstedensce cuceatcoudicatiancyoee | Re 
oO |, rc cre Peete Mae .25 
PRR RI cchlc<k2nc cade SA ace re see 50.00 
George Keyes 42.10 
nee ee heroines me are eer eee 13.50 
IIS ie Ca aes. 15.00 
T. Hackett .. ite, giles Skah d a 
ON |) ee Ce, eee ee Se 
F. McDonald . ROE een eRe 
Dave Rommell . 5 decade soa detoeeeens 5.00 
SLO ee eee Kee ENE pe OSE A). .25 
tee Ls. PNCYOP «....:.;2. datasets a cts uy as 
=e: 2. Gale ....... : Miscta tg We eed ede 43.25 
Ralph Anderson . see Lg Sere ; ...... 20.00 
i ee | a i 2.00 
A. Friend acct. W. Francik 20.00 
| ees 4,25 
Robt. Douglas .......... ee eT See a ee 7.90 
Ce) ee a ee iS 2 roy oc 25 
SR a eee 
Jim Davis ....... uriciRnntg sci itasaak ee 
Leo James ......... eek aoe ea cone .25 
H. P. Herzberg ....... pn a ce Fs ee kine inn 
CO ane 
Frank Belina EE eR ere .... 26.00 
rite SORRIs a. a See . 18.55 
SOUR! COGN SCOGGINS... 645 $1043. 80 
CASH DISBURSEMENTS 

May 3 D. N. Simpson, chairman, wages ....$ 28.00 
Mat. K. Fox, Sec’y.-Treas., wages .... 28.00 
J. Wosczynski office wages ............ 21.00 

6M. K. Fox (stamp rec’d. during 
ES # aR eT NER ae 1.76 
A. B Dick Co. office supplies -........... 25.00 
7 Rebel Worker, bundle order ............ 10.50 
8 Mat. K. Fox, wired to Jack Terrell.... 20.00 
9 Russian Paper, bundle order ............ 5.25 
Hungarian Paper, bundle order .... 1.50 
Bulletin. June 10, 1919 


Fellow Workers: 

The referendum ballots have been shipped to 
the various Industrial Unions and Branches. Sec- 
retaries and Delegates should supply all members 
they come in contact with ballots, and every mem- 
ber should carefully study thel many projfosed 
changes to the Constitution. 

Instructions on the ballot should also be care- 
fully noted. Industrial Unions must send tabulated 
ballot reports by registered mail addressed to “Bal- 
lot Committee,” 1001 West Madison Street, Chicago, 
Illinois. They will be held, unopened, until the bal- 
lot committee is on the job, for that purpose. The 
ballots will be counted July 25, 1919. 


Publications. 

The April financial report showed a total deficit 
for five of our papers of $6882.50. The papers that 
show this deficit are as follows: New Solidarity, 
Italian Paper, Spanish Paper, Swedish Paper, and 
the One Big Union Monthly Magazine. The papers 
that are self-supporting are the Bulgarian, Hun- 
garian, Russian, Jewish. During the month of May 
a slight gain was made, as the total receipts were 
$4526.23, while the disbursements were $4451.11, 
leaving a balance for the month of $75.12, reduc- 
ing the total deficit to $6807.47. 

A determined effort by all units of the Organiza- 
tion to pay up back bills should be made to clear 
off this indebtedness, and prompt payment of all 
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bills in the future, will enable the General Organi- 
zation to get out new leaflets, pamphlets, and in 
various ways help on the General Organization 
work. 

General Defense and Relief. 

Your special attention is called to the status of 
the accounts. Excess expense over receipts for the 
month for General Defense was $536.85, and the 
excess expenses over receipts for relief was $811.30 
making a total expense over receipts for the month 
of $1,348.15. Therefore, Industrial Unions and De- 
fense Committees having funds collected for these 
purposes should remit promptly. 

New Press Fund. 

Contribution for the month of May to this fund 
Was $224.65. In order to make room for the in- 
crease of the printing plant, the main office has 
been moved to the third floor. The ground floor 
has been rented to the International Printing and 
Typesetting Company, and the new printing ma- 
chine will be installed some time this month, when 
we shall be called upon to make an installment of 
$1,000.00. To meet this, more generous response 
from those interested is urgently needed. 

Since the last Bulletin the following have been 
released on bond from Leavenworth, Kansas: John 
Pancner; Wm. Tanner; Geo. Andreytchine; and E. 
F. Doree; with bright prospects for early release of 
Ray Fanning and V. Lossieff. 

The following Wichita defendants have also, been 
released on bonds: Harry Drew, E. J. Huber and 
Ray Lambert while the bonds for S. B. Hicok and 
H. McCarl are waiting approval by the Marshal. 

Information is received that Judge Pollock on 
June 7th, ruled in favor of Vanderveer’s motion to 
quash the Wichita indictment. This was followed 
by a wire saying that a special Grand Jury was in 
session to re-indict them. 

L. C. Russel was released on $1,000.00 bonds. 
The demurrer was sustained by Judge Carpenter. 
The Government, however, appealed against the 
ruling, hence the need for bonds for his appearance. 

James Bruce the first of the Seattle Cases charged 
with “Criminal Anarchy” was declared not guilty 
by the jury, after discussing the merits of the case 
from 3:45 P. M. Wednesday until 2:15 P. M. 
Thursday, June 5th. 

There are quite a number of I. W. W.’s and So- 
cialist Party members charged as above. The in- 
dustrial barons of the Pacific Northwest are de- 
manding of their political hirelings their pound of 
flesh because of the terrible jolt to their industrial 
interests in the recent successful “Seattle general 
strike.” The trial shows that Bruce himself was 
not on trial, he was hardly ever mentioned. It was 
really « trial of the I. W. W. of which Bruce is a 
member. 

We understand that the next member to go to 
trial is Walker C. Smith, but when we have no de- 
finite information. 

The Equity Printing Plant in Seattle, which prints 
radical literature, has for some months now had a 
censor in the form of a burly cop appointed by 
Chief Warren. Some joke, the Seattle Star tells 
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Chief Warren, after several months, to put the 
cop back on his beat, telling the Chief he made a 
“bonehead play.” The Star as well as all other 
Seattle papers has known about the facts all along, 
and only discover the “Boneheadedness” after the 
court fires the censor of the chief. 

* * ok 

The Delegates to the Eleventh Convention have 
been back nearly a month now. They were all in- 
vited to get the members busy, interested in seeing 
the Leavenworth and Wichita defendants out on 
bail; to raise all the liberty bonds and cash, as 
well as interest friends that have property to go 
bail for these members that have been in jail for 
many months, especially the Wichita defendants 
who have now been waiting trial 19 months. We 
certainly expect some results to be reaching the 
office in the very near future, through their efforts. 
Remember actions speak louder than words. Let 
everyone get busy on this proposition. 

The Leavenworth Appeal will not be heard be- 
fore the October term, and may possibly be delayed 
until next year, so get busy. 

* cS oo 

The following Fellow Workers who are in the 
Wichita indictment are moved to Ottawa, Kansas: 
(Formerly at Hutchinson, Kans.) 

Michael Sapper, Sam Forbes, Frank Patton, Ro- 
bert Poe, Harry McCarl, Albert Barr, E. M. Boyd, 
Jack Wallberg. Leo Stark was left in Hutchinson, 
Kansas until he gets the dental work done on his 
teeth. Jack Caffrey was moved to Ottawa with 
the rest of the boys. The Street address is: 307 
Main Street. They like to hear from the Fellow 
Workers on the outside often. 

With best wishes, I am 

Your for Industrial Solidarity, 
THOS. WHITEHEAD 
Acting General ecretary-Treasurer. 





BAIL MATTERS 
June 10, 1919. 

The latest information on Leavenworth Bail and 
deportation matters is as follows: 

Bail set for all defendants—ten thousand for 
all ten and twenty year men;—five thousand for 
five year men, with the exception of C. L. Lambert, 
whose bail is set at fifteen thousand. 

W. T. Nef: Schedule for entire amount received 
here last week, but had to be returned for minor 
corrections. Deportation warrant cancelled. 

G. H. Perry: Letter sent May 29th to District 
Attorney in Chicago, asking him to take condition 
of Perry’s health up with prison doctors so that 
bail might be reduced. 

C. Ashleigh: New Schedules again sent to Mrs. 
Wagner, who said she had some already raised. 

Jack Law: Have sufficient schedule for second 
surety. Dorsow and Mrs. Law working on first. 

John Martin: Contemplated conference between 
Attorney Christensen and Danish Consul for raising 
his bond. 

Chas. Jacobs: Deportation bond forwarded Mrs. 
Jacobs, upon her request. 
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r W.S. Fanning: Received word that parties in 


Chattanooga, are forwarding by mail schedules 
totalling $30,000 clear property. 

C. Bennett: Wire from Central Labor Council, 
Portland, Oregon, that $5,000 in liberty bonds are 
forwarded. 

Cc. B. Anderson: Forms and instructions sent 
Jasper Graham, Rexfod, Montana. 

Geo. Hardy: Deportation bonds filed and ac- 
cepted. 

J. A. McDonald: Eight thousand clear already 
scheduled. Forms and instructions forwarded to 
Francis Rudolph, Erie, Pennsylvania, in an effort 
to raise the balance. 

Forrest Edwards: Forms and instructions were 
forwarded his sister in North Dakota, a long time 
ago. Have written many times, but no response. 
If she would send schedule back, there is a brother 
in Montana who could raise the balance. 

Wm. D. Haywood: Christensen and McIntosh 
have tried to raise cash on McIntosh property, but 
have met with no success. Bonds that will be re- 
leased about the middle of this month have been 
promised. 

Chas. McKinnon: Forms and instructions forward- 
ed to Frank L. Reber of Nevada. 

Manuel Rey: Received letter from John Berg 
stating he hoped soon to send entire amount of 
money required to release Rey. 

Dan. Buckley: Forms and instructions sent two 
weeks ago to Meyer Friedkin, who is working on 
these bonds. 

A. R. Sinclair: Forms and instructions sent to 
W. H. Weber, Bemidji, Minnesota. 

Muller and Nelson: Deportation bonds cancelled. 

Chas. Plahn: Have been in communication with 
department with bail, obtaining affidavits that 
Plahn’s father was a citizen before Charles reached 
his majority. The warrant will be cancelled when 
we obtain these affidavits, and the department has 
investigated the authenticity of same. 

J. P. Thompson: Twelve thousand clear property 
scheduled. 

ok * * 

One thousand dollars in liberty bonds were put 
up for James Cully, pending deportation. The 
bond was refused by the Washington Deportation 
Department immediately. 

Yours for Industrial Solidarity, 

THOS. WHITEHEAD 
Acting General Secretary-Treasurer 





SUMMARY OF DISBURSEMENTS. 


May, 1919 
Office Expenses: 
n 


IU detiidiintantsienslocedusicinniiincedubipiinin ainsi $ 250.00 
mtn QML. HONE (gore ote Sao tee 45.66 
genio ccmree 1,005.50 
Supplies and stationery ........................ 375.00 
Telegraph and telephone .....................-.. 108.59 
ES eee ee 68.91 
Express and parcel post ...............-.....----- 84.92 
RG GOAIIOUIRS hace iis ces 8.50 


Towel and window service .................--..- 
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Sweeping compound .....W...-..00.0..... 1.80 
ae -eCMNGO on a 6.94 
Cartoon work and lettering of charters 5.25 
CNSR 22 Ne .30 
Repairs and typewriter rentals to be 
distributed among papers and def..... 28.00 
; ; $1,994.37 
Auto delivery service to be distributed 
MSGINNG WAMOUN ....<:...50-:0- cee 179.69 


Rubber Stamps and seal acct. to be dis- 
tripwted ~................. wneiaceendcescuiaueee nian en 10.50 
Bail Funds turned over ............................ 1,630.00 


CONVENTION CXPONSE ......--. 02... ceincodaccss secs 1,855.63 
General Defense: 
MED xeainreiinetins ints sviisiesineilan tc niaiiieraitae 309.25 
Supplies for use of attorneys .................. 84.91 
Telephone and telegraph service for 
WONG Sissel 62.19 
Counse’ fees and expense ...................... 708.50 
Statutory fees for release of Leaven- 
WONG HRIONION ooo .- 100.00 
Expense in Deportation and Naturaliza- 
Wr CO a ea eee 16.85 
Moving furniture from Vanderveer’s 
Te ee ONES SEND RS IES NE 6.00 
Jack Gaveel, acct. Wichita case ............ 25.00 
Abstracting bail property —.................. 2.00 
Photographic appeal exhibits ................ 8.80 
F. H. Moore, expense in Wichita case 101.90 
Premium on commercial bond for Chas. 
1: ee ee eR EC eet. 225.00 
J. Gresbach, acct. Wichita case .............. 20.00 
(Fare) Rose Knuti, Asst. Audit. Def. books 7.00 
50 Sacramento pictures —.....00....00000000.... 10.00 
CROER WOWMNOE o.i5.. 5k ee 5.00 
; $1,692.40 
Relief disbursements 000200000... 1,373.20 





























THE ONE BIG UNION MONTHLY 


Throop Street Hall, Account of Joint Union Work: 
Rent $ 100.00 
Light and heat 10.67 
Advance Acct. of Deposit 
Literature, Liberator 


~ $137.67 


General Recruiting Union: 
Light ,April bill 
Wages, bookkeeper 
Wages and mileage acct. conv 
Supplies ; 
Bundle orders 
Literature 
Initiations and dues for Ind. Unions .... 
J. Gaveel care Throop St. Hall 


24.88 
111.00 
95.63 
256.50 
301.74 
27.00 
245.00 
12.00 
$1,073.75 
Organizing Expenses: 
93.00 
35.97 
37.28 
~ $166.25 
Organizing upplies: 
Bee TSBURINDS: -.32.-2-2....-2::.- 
Gen. Org. Stamps ......... : 
Seer sc MBOMIGL GURTODS. <2 6. 00scc. ceo iewee ck 
Miscellaneous supplies .... 


33.75 
39.50 
25.25 
64.05 


$162.55 
Literature if 
Disburs. to Unions, acct. Deposits, etc 1,052.17 
Disbursements to publications, wages, 
NRE NI are Secs soecsdowsspniodccsabbucuoeresbeede 4451.11 
Advances for Organization and Defense, 
not distributed 
General Executive Board, wages 


Total Disbursements 


RECAPITULATION 


Cash on hand May 1, 1919 


$ 6,060.69 
Total receipts for May, 1919 


16,669.38 
$22,730.07 
..-$17,461.65 


$5,268. 58.42 


Total disbursements for May, 1919 . 
Cash on hand June Ist, 1919 





STATEMENT SHOWING CONDITION OF 
PUBLICATIONS. 
On June Ist, 1919 
New Solidarity. 

Dencit on waar 90). 1979. ......-.3....-.....-.:.... 

Expenditures 

Wages 

Printing 

Cuts for April and May 

Express and postage 

Office supplies 


$2,828.40 


$3,974.07 
1,157.89 


$2,816.18 


Receipts for May 


Deficit on June ist, 1919 
One Big Union scemeanitess 

Deficit on May 1, 1919 . 

Expenditures: 

a ee 

Printing — .... eS ae ee 

Cpts and supplies 

Express and postage 


Total deficit 
Receipts for May 


......$ 467.90 


188.25 
776.87 


$1,543.22 
462.93 


Deficit on June list, 1919 $1,080.29 


Italian Paper. 
Deficit on May ist, 1919 
Expenditures: 
Wages 
Printing two issues 
Cuts and supplies 


Total deficit 
Receipts for May 


Deficit on June Ist, 1919 71,246.08 


Swedish Paper. 
Deficit on May Ist, 1919 
Expenditures: 
Wages 
Printing 
Express and postage 
Cuts 


$ 924.65 
$ 155.00 | 
31.00 


Deficit on June Ist, 1919 


Spanish Paper. 
Deficit on May ist, 1919 
Expenditures: 
Wages 
Mc | ra aS 


$ 953. 12 


105.00 © 
129.70 | 


$1,187.82 © 
176.18 5 


Deficit on June 1, 1919 $1,011.64 


Lithuanian Paper. 
Deficit on account of cuts -............... 


Hungarian Paper. 
Credit balance, May 1, 1919 ...... 
Loss Cuts and supplies 


Credit Balance June 1, 1919 


Bulgarian Paper. 
Credit balance, May 1, 1919 
..Receipts for May 


Total credit 
Expeditures: 
Wages 
Printing 


Credit balance June 1, 1919 


; Jewish Paper. 
Credit balance, May 1, 
Receipts for May 


Total credit 
Expeditures: 
Wages 
Printing one issue 
Cuts and postage 
Machine rental 


~ $211.61 
Credit balance, June 1, 1919 170.3827) 
Russian Paper. ; 


Credit balance, May 1, 1919 ~........00.22000... $ 
Receipts for May 


Total credit 
Expenditures. 
Wages 
Printing 
Cuts and Postage 











